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ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. 6d. per day. 


Telephone Nos. :— 


{ For Management—*‘ UNPARALLELED," Lonpon. 
131 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic Addresses : \ For Visitors—‘‘ Erminires,” Lonpon. 














“A ‘gueeine old Brandy 7 “ Particularly sultable 
| made from Wine.” for medicinal purposes.” 
Medical Press, August 1399. Lancet, July 1899. 


iin Brinsmead \ Sons Che Do. 4 


pianos ~~ [SSI 
Have gained the HIGHEST DISTINCTION ever conferred on a Cypewriter i 


Pianoforte Maker— 


The Cross of the LEGION of HONOUR. 














1s Sent on Seven Days I'ree Trial. 
THE SIMPLEST, 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS aan 


Are CELEBRATED throughout the WORLD and the one that does 


For their PERFECTION of TONE and TOUCH, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORK, 
For their HIGH QUALITY and EXQUISITE FINISH, 
For their DURABILITY in EVERY CLIMATE, and It has many special features not to be found on other Typewriters, 
For their UNIQUE CONSTRUCTIONAL ING ENUITY. and for all-round use it is unsurpassed. 








PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO Write for Illustrated «‘S” Catalogue, which can be obtained post 
sie free. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, nd 


(LTD.) a 
Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, Che yost Cypewriter Company, Limited, 
and H.M. the King of Italy. 50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, London, E.C. 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. WEST END DEPOT—303 Oxford Street. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


(FOUNDED 1806), 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C. | 





Improved System of Bonus Distribution. 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. 





ee ee ee Ty TTT Ee er Tri £3,220,909 
Annual Income ............. pe uskhehitsbcenespevcchieuans £360,490 
Bonuses Declared exceed .........ceecsscceccsceseeees + £3,784,000 
Sum carried to next Division of Profits ............+. £299,601 





Prospectus and full information on application. 


CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 





‘METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
£#2,055,000. 


FUNDS - - = 


NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Non-forfeitable Policies. 
Guaranteed Surrender Values. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE EMIGRATION TO CANADA.| 


COMPANY, Lto, 


CuieFr OFFICE: 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Summary of the Report presented at 
the Fifty-first Annual Meeting, 
held on March 1, 1900. 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the 
| their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


ycar was 65,470, assuring the sum of £6,355,850, and producing a New Annual 
Premium Income of £352,003. 

The Premiums received during the year were £3,144,464, being an increase 
of £175,963 over the year 1898. 

The Claims of the yew amounted to £1,225,926. The number of Deaths 


was 5,899 and 3,963 Endowment Assurances matured, 


The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 570,414. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were 
£5,168,958, being an increase of £208,292. 


The claims of the year amounted to £2,059,340. The number of deaths 


was 209,807, and 2,239 Endowment Assurances matured. 


The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policy - 
holders of five years’ standing who desired to discontinue their payments was 
Policies 


72,611, the number in force being 663,250. The number of Free 


which became Claims during the year was 14,533. 





| 


The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 13,433,785 ; | 


their average duration exceeds eight and three-quarter years. 


The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance- 


Sheet, are £ 35,832,059, being an increase of £3,232,351 over those of 1898. 
A supplement, showing in detail the various investments, is published with 
this Report. 

The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded two years since for the 
benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a very satisfactory increase for the year, 
the total amount standing to the credit of the Fund being £73,085. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co. have examined the Securities, 
and their certificate is appended to the Balance-Sheets. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, j 
FREDERICK FISHER, 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


Joint 
General 


ALinagers. 





The full Retort and Balance-Sheet can be obtained upon opplication 
to the Secretary. 


| 
| 





FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 


Free Grants of 160 acres of Land In Manitoba and the North-West, 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 


Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 


Free Schools. Good Markets. Splendid 


Sunny Skies, 


No Rent. Light Taxes. 


Climate. 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit; and pro 
ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures, 

Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 


ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 








FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever 
a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN.” 


Adds immeasurably Made in 3 sizes at 





to celerity and 10 6 
comfort in 
writing. 1 6/ 6 
The World’s [= 
Best Pen, 29) = 
by the World’s £18 18s. 
| Best Makers. POST YREE, 





_— ———— 


| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 








93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.} 95a REGENT ST,, LONDON, W.; & 3 EXCHANGE ST,, MANCHESTER | 


AND. OF ALL STATIONERS. 
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[Montreal Star. 


UncLe Sam: Well, John, this is our Washing Day, and no mistake. 
Joun Butt: Ah! it’s nothing when you’re used to it. 


Outlook 13 
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THE IMPERIAL PURPLE 

















[De Amsterdammer. 


J. B., IMpERATOR: Rather draughty, to be sure; but I certainly 
look very well in ’em. 








THE EDISON-BELL 


PHONOGRAPH 









Price 


FROM 


#2 2s. 






Od. 





A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
OF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. Itis marvellous. “@a 





THE HEAD OFFICES | 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 





39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 





















PUT IT 


Old Ripe Tobacco. 


-MURRAY’S 
_ MELLOW 
a MIXTURE. 


| 
| 


IT. 


| 
| For 30 Years the Irish | 
Q = National Smoking 


Mixture. 
| 1) Genuine Cobacco. 
| Guaranteed Pure. 
| Datural Flavour. Datural Aroma. 
| BELFAST, 


aANW AdIa 


anoa NI 
































THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 








EPPS’S 
COCOA 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS a 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY’ S| 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every | 
SATURDAY. 


South- 
Steamers. London, ampton. 
TINTAGEL CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ...se0-eeeee00+4. Mar. 9 Mar. 10 | 
*ALDGATE A 
(via Madeira and Canaries).... Mar. 14 Mar. 15 | 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
(via Madeira) .. ....seeeeesee5 Mar. 16 Mar. 17 
BRAEMAR CASTLE 
(win Canaries) 9 ...cccccccccccce Mar. 23 Mar. 24 | 
CARISBROOK CASTLE 
(via Madeira) . eoncescece Mar. 30 Mar. 31 
GARTH CASTLE. 
(via Canaries) .........0+. Apl. 6 Apl. 7 


* Chartered Steamer. For Mauritius and Beira. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton 
Apply to Donald eset & Co., 3 Fenchureh | 
reet, 
West End Agency, Tuos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. | 


| 
| 


Ct. Pp Rh OCEAN SERVICES 


AND ROUND THE 
WORLD TRIPS. 
AUSTRALIA, 


NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 





HAI, HONG KONG. 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 





DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


MOOR Wit BERRA 0c cccsciccscsccces Mar. 10 
GAIKA via Teneriffe and St. Helena .. Mar. 17 
BRITON WER TEODOR os osvcccdcvcceessc Mar. 24 
GOTH via Teneriffe ........ eevee . Mar. 3r 
SCOT Win Madeira ..cccccccecscces April 7 
| GALEKA via Teneriffe ....... PTT TY TY ° April 14 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. | 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacifie Railway, 
|67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
| Street, S.W. 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton. 

Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. | 
Heap OFFice: 


43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


| 

° | 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. | 
| 

| 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


| 


Boarp oF Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the | 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esgq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., J.imited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1x America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS, 
WINTER AND SPRING CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices, 


| 15s. each, 





ITALIAN 


TOURS. 


COOK’S SELECT 21 DAYS’ CONDUCTED TOURS. 


Leaving London March 17th, 31st, 


Dr. Russevt Fores. Illustrated programr 


April 7th, &c., &c., visiting Paris, Turin, Rome, 
Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Florence, Venice, Milan, Lucerne. 
travel, first-class hotels, carriage drives, sight- -seeing, fees, &c.. 


Inclusive fare, providing 
Lectures in Rome by 
me free. 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, London, and Branch Offices. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 
Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fond, 
£463,000. Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Tow n, 
| Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King | 


| William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, | 
Quesastown._ Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia, 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Jmtali. Transvaal : Barberton, 


Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 


fontein, Kroon stad, L adybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 
Board oF DrrecTors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 


Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., | 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Ros. . A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; john Young. Esq. j 

General Manager ‘Resident at Cape Town), James | 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. | 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. | 








BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


Paid-up Capital ........ oe seessee $1,600,000 

Reserve Pemd oc ccccccccccceccce seeess £800,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under | 
Gee Chester 0c cccsccccosseces eevess + $1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- | 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 


Telegraphic Transfers made. 


| Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods | 


on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, Manager. | 





HOULDER BROTHERS & CO0., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST | 


HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
Tons. | 
Hornsy GRANGE .. 3,750 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | 


Tons. 
ELsTREE GRANGE .. 
Royston GRANGE .. 


UrRMsTON GRANGE .. 5,400 Bracon GRANGE .. é 400 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RipPiINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SouTHERN CROsS .. 7,300 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in | 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
rs. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
Cae (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- | 
tric light, &c. Dining saigons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
* Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
o, Buenos Ayres. 
446 Galle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


| £18 8s. r1d. ; and Class, £12 ss. 11d. ; 3rd C 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817, 


pees Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 
Genera) Manager— 
E. §. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business witb all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 

Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager, 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government estom, 
The Shortest, = est, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via on town, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, “Srancistows, and Bulawayo 

Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave oe 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to oe 1st Class, 
lass, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
| Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
| Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 








| stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 


districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 

the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 

E.c. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 





WHAT ATTRACTS 


THE MAN» STREET 


And is the most potent form of . made use 
of even by 


WAR OFFICE, 
THE PICTORIAL POSTER 


As designed and produced by 
ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd., 
s0 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE:- 
24 Cullum Street, London E.C. 
Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ The War Office are issuing an 
admirable poster for the Royal Regiment of Artillery, and 


it has not been ‘made in Germany’ but at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, by Messrs. Andrew Reid & Co. It is the best 


' coloured poster ever issued by the authorities.” 
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TAX BRITANNICUS 


Tuey told him of the surrender of Cronje and 4,000 men ; 
and his heart was glad within him. They told him of 
the relief of Ladysmith; and he flung his hat into the air 
and shouted. 

And next day they mentioned a small matter of 
£61,499,400. ‘‘It does come a bit expensive,” he said. 
‘* And I suppose it is worth it !” 


AT a huge party in a famous London house last 
summer. Present: Beautiful women, beautiful dresses, 
and diamonds on all sides, and, mingling with the fair, the 
Lord Chancellor, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the President of the 
Royal Academy, the Duke of ; in short all the 
famous faces which the humble learn to recognise from 
the pictures in illustrated papers. Present also the Man 
who knows Everybody, and the humble chronicler of the 
occasion. To them talking enters a huge muscular figure, 
girt across the shoulder with the red ribbon of the Bath, 
his eyes blue, his face like a bronze god’s. And presently, 
‘*Shall you go out to South Africa?” inquires the Man 
who knows Everybody. ‘‘ Not an earthly chance, my 
boy, not an earthly. It’s Billy Butler's business,” 
rejoined the bronze god. And for once Lord Kitchener 
was wrong. 





Apropos of Lord Kitchener, a friend on General ’s 
staff writes to someone on our own that he was 
enormously pleased on hearing he was to sail for the Cape 
in the same ship with Lord Roberts. Now, thought he 
to himself, I shall see and hear the Commander-in-Chief 
as I need never hope toon shore, ‘‘ In point of fact,” he 
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goes on, ‘‘I never saw him except once in every twenty-four 
hours. That was during the hour before breakfast when 
he walked the deck. When his walk was over he called 
out ‘Kitchener,’ and the two disappeared and were 
hard at it, with short breaks for meals, till bed-time. No 
men ever worked harder to be Senior Wrangler. But that’s 
‘Bobs’ and that’s Kitchener. They spell ‘ Business.’ ” 
We have seen some of the firstfruits this week. 


Lorp RoseEBery intimated, through the Chairman of 
the Midlothian Liberal Association, on Thursday, that 
‘*his connection with the Scottish Liberal, and all other 
political associations, is about to terminate,” and the 
‘‘utmost efforts” of the executive failed to induce him to 
retain his connection with the Association. Midlothian, 
the home of Scottish Liberalism, thus loses its chief link 
with Mr. Gladstone, and the Liberal party is one step 
further removed from its last Premier. What the 
severance portends in the way of future developments we 
do not know. Only last week we heard of the forma- 
tion of a Liberal Imperialist Association and a Liberal 
anti-Imperialist Association. Judging from external 
appearances, neither the one nor the other seemed likely to 
become serious political factors, but their existence marks 
out clearly enough the new line of cleavage in British 
Liberalism ; while Lord Rosebery’s renewed renunciation 
of his political associates emphasises the chaos within the 
ranks of the party which, were it of one mind, could do 
much to steady the Ministry and the country. But 
Liberalism is for the moment scattered to the winds, 
rudderless and impotent. It needs a Man and an Idea. 


TueE scheme for a Teaching University of London has 
been drafted. The chief London colleges for men or 
women are recognised as affiliated ‘“‘schools.” Repre- 
sentation upon the Senate is given to these, and also to 
the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, the four 
Inns of Court, the Incorporated Law Society, the London 
County Council, and the Guilds Institute. The University 
is to have the right to apply different tests to internal and 
external students ; which means, we suppose, that those 
who have been guided through a course of study will not 
be so rigorously examined. Professorships are to be 
established, not only for teaching, but for research. This 
is a great step in advance, and we hope it will be suc- 
cessful. The danger of course is, that ‘‘ research” may 
be narrowed down to experiments in natural science ; 
which, as Robertson Smith used to say, are intellectually 
about on a level with a good copy of Greek verses. We 
urgently need research fellowships in literary, historical, 
and archeological subjects. 


CONSIDERING the hunt to which that wretched eagle 
on Lord Ellesmere’s estate at Worsley has been exposed 
for a fortnight past, it can scarcely be argued that the 
Society for the Protection of Birds has not something to 
do in England, even though the worst victims at present 
are the humming-bird and the bird of paradise. At a 
single sale held recently in London 15,824 of the former 
and 4,250 of the latter were offered. Another firm offered 
6,610 humming-birds. Such figures ought to stimulate Lady 
Fitzgerald, the Hon. Mr. Henniker, and their allies, those 
who were present at Monday’s meeting and the much larger 
number who were absent, to unremitting effort in society. ’ 
A little craft would perhaps serve their purpose, and the 


-point would be gained if it were understood that the 


wearing of skins and feathers is not only barbarous 
but unfashionable. Our native birds are not killed as 
frequently as they used to be for the costumier, but it is 
singular that enlightened sportsmen still permit game- 
keepers and others to shoot any wild rarity that appears 
on the estate. That feature of the business might very 
well receive the attention of such men as Lord Stamford 
and Mr. Sidney Buxton, who come into contact with the 
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offeading class. As we are in the way of allotting duties, 
ornithologists such as Mr. Hudson, Mr. Dresser, and Dr. 
Selake might with great advantage set themselves to 
fight against the equally cruel practice of capturing 
nigrants and specimens of disappearing species for pur- 
poses of sale and exhibition. This is as great an evil as 
either of the others. 


Mr. GOscHEN displayed a cheery optimism, mildly 
chastened by disappointment, in introducing the Navy 
Estimates to the House of Commons on Monday ; but his 
statement on the whole was characterised alike by a grasp 
of broad outline and an encyclopedic knowledge of 
minute detail, which have made him the most trusted 


First Lord that the Navy has had in modern times. We’ 


can fully appreciate his incredulity as to the fate of foreign 
naval expansion; the Government do not intend to be 
alarmed until this bogey makes more flesh than he has done 
in recent years. If the Government dockyards, the great 
private yards, and the armour-plate manufacturers of this 
country cannot keep pace, despite their incomparable re- 
sources, with the growing demands of our Navy, how can 
our rivals, with their much smaller equipment, hope for 
better success? During the year fifteen warships will be 
refitted in our overseas dockyards. Other Powers will be 
compelled to do all their repairs in their home yards— 
home yards already overburdened, if programmes mean 
anything, with new construction. Krupp may be equal to 
Germany’s demands for armour and ordnance, and 
Carnegie may be equal to the demands of the United 
States ; but even then there must be a limitation of output. 
Mobilisation, like another word, has a sweet and soothing 
sound to those who do not bother to grasp its meaning. 
‘For our part we think the Admiralty is wise in foregoing 
the sensation of a total mobilisation, which for peace 
purposes could only be resorted to as an experiment, and 
for political purposes must make quite an unnecessary 
international tumult. 


WE wish we could feel as comfortable over the rest of 
Mr. Goschen’s estimates and statements. We wish, for 
‘instance, there were some recognition of the necessity of 
getting rid of the Sw7ftsures, Iron Dukes, and all lumber 
of that sort, and of building another for every ship so 
shed. We wish, too, we saw some effort to loosen the 
shackles of dependence on contractors. As it is, the 
‘Admiralty ask the long-suffering taxpayer to pay 
27$ millions for a mere bagatelle—including only two 
battleships, six armoured cruisers, and seven smaller 
vessels. The difficulty is not so insurmountable as Mr. 
Goschen would have us believe, and its origin and its 
cause are known. When the Majestic and Magnificent 
were laid down, the Admiralty, in a hectoring spirit, 
determined to show foreigners what we could do, and 
both ships were commissioned within two years of their 
commencement. During those two years the contractors, 
like Mr. Punch's parrot, had a very bad time of it. They 
kept the bit between their teeth, and then came the after- 
math. The whole of the credit went to the Admiralty ; 
the contractors for propelling machinery and armour- 
pilates were ignored, and now we are at their mercy, {The 
remedy is obvious. When we cease wasting our money 
on experimental royal yachts, boats for derelicts, and 
other luxuries, we may be able to make it worth the 
while of contractors to regard the British Government as 
their best customer, and the First Lord may not only be 
spared the humiliation of apologising to the taxpayers, 
-but we shall be in a position to keep our fleet ahead of all 
‘foreign rivals. 


ONE critic, who bears an honoured name in connection 
with shipping, actually urged, in a quarter which is prone 
to give Lord Salisbury advice, that the Government should 
stop the exportation of coal from Cardiff to France and 
Russia, It would be far more to the purpose, by business 
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negotiations, to stop the supply of armour plates and 
propelling machinery to those countries, at the same time 
taking adequate precautions to ensure such a supply of 
coal as to preclude the abandonment of the manceuvres on 
the ground of fuel famine. As to the other topics raised 
in the Debate on the Navy Estimates, we hope Mr. 
Goschen will not attach overwhelming importance to the 
advice given him in regard to the sailing training- 
ships by the retired admirals who, being human, imagine 
that the Navy is going to the dogs because what obtained 
in their good old times has become obsolete. Masts and 
yards are not abolished, for every deck-hand goes through 
a course of training with sails at sea on entering the 
service. The course, however, has been shortened, and 
the change gives us a handy fighting squadron instead of 
a unit that would prove a source of weakness should the 
non-combatant squadron be caught at sea on a sudden 
outbreak of war. The creation of a Colonial naval reserve is 
worth all the energy and persistence of the Admiralty, and 
we shall await with interest the development of the scheme 
for buying up merchant vessels to act as floating work- 
shops in attendance on a fleet. All past experience in that 
direction has ended in waste and extravagance. 


FoorsaLt continues to draw the same enormous Satur- 
day crowds all over the land. The mimic warfare seems 
to have an irresistible attraction for the ordinary man ; 
and, on the whole, considering especially the so-called 
sports which it has displaced, its influence is not un- 
healthy. The feature in the Association game this year 
is the place retained so far in the Cup competition by two 
strong southern clubs, Millwall and Southampton. The 
day was when no professional club south of Nottingham 
was of any account. There was an earlier time still when 
the Clyde towns and villages provided all the best elevens, 
and all were amateurs. Now the professional footballer 
is a perambulatory performer, willing to be a Blackburn 
Rover to-day and a Queen’s Park Ranger to-morrow. 
How the old local interest can exist under these con- 
ditions is somewhat puzzling. The truest distinctive 
contests are the international matches. In these Ireland 
and Wales count for nothing, or very little, but as between 
England and Scotland it is a case of ‘‘ pull devil, pull 
baker.” The game as played to-day retains all the 
‘* scientific” developments given to it in the 'eighties by 
the Scottish clubs ; and at its best is an admirable trial of 
endurance, skill, speed, and courage. But that it can be 
degraded into a contest of brute force and unmanly prac- 
tices is made plain by the ‘‘ cup tie” played at Nottingham 
the other day, when one man had his leg broken, one 
was seriously disabled, and another was ordered off the 
field for assault. The combatants were the two powerful 
local clubs, and the spectators took part in the fight by 
hooting the referee and throwing bottles at him. 


‘“‘Don Juan’s Last Wager” was presented at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre in the stage of rehearsal, and 


‘one has not the heart to scold, especially after Mr. Martin 


Harvey’s explanation. Mr. Harvey must have another 
first performance when the hitches he complained of shall 
have been obviated. At the same time, Mr. Harvey might 
obviate a difficulty more serious by having Mrs. Cunning- 
ham Graham’s tragedy re-written. It was a capital idea 
to revive Don Juan and the statue of the Commander, a 
subject so remote in its familiarity that it seems almost an 
achievement in originality to have tackled it. Mrs. 
Cunningham Graham has not tackled it at all badly for a 
writer who has still to acquire the ‘‘ finger” of the play- 
wright. This may sound rather much like that fond 
mother’s assurance of her daughter’s happiness in mar- 
riage—"' There maun aye be something, and she canna 
thole her man.” But there is that in ‘‘ Don Juan’s Last 
Wager” out of which one who knows the stage might 
cut coherent drama. This is not a very kind thing to say, 
but Mr. Harvey might act on this suggestion. 
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TO TRIUMPH SOBERLY 


‘HE conquers twice who conquers himself in victory.” 
We must go back beyond the memory of living man to find 
a parallel for the scenes of tumultuous joy in which London, 
east and west, revelled on Thursday. Events of far 
greater moment in British history have excited much less 
commotion, but it would be rash to assume any change in 
the national character on the strength of that comparison. 
Account must be taken of the dreary weeks of impending 
disaster, borne with admirable composure. Buller’s triple 
repulse brought no crowds into the streets to execrate 
him and the Government. No mob appeared to exult 
over misfortune, no party raised its head to profit by mili- 
tary and political failure. Britain quietly set to work 
again. And now that the crisis seemed past with the bare 
news of the relief of Ladysmith, the people came forth 
to vent their pent-up feelings. They did so in a way 
characteristically British. They formed themselves into 
bands with the sole exhilaration of a few cheap flags, a 
mouth organ or two, and their own happiness. Keeping 
admirable order, they made no dramatic or theatric 
appeal. The busman checked his horses as the crowds 
passed, the people on the pavement cheered, and they 
cheered in response. A snatch of a song brought them 
all into the refrain; cheers for ‘‘ Bobs” and Buller and 
White and the Queen united them in one healthy ebullition ; 
and so they returned in the same decorous procession, 
having eased their hearts of the long suspense. It was a 
notable outburst, unpremeditated, unorganised, and the 
policeman had less to do than on an ordinary night. 

But a victory is not alone a matter for street applause. 
It is a thing as serious as a defeat, and brings its own 
peculiar responsibilities. Its responsibilities in the field 
are safe in the hands of Lord Roberts. Nothing could 
better the tact and courtesy allied to firmness with which 
he received the fallen Cronje, and his proclamation to the 
Free State farmers is an earnest of the statesmanship with 
which he will handle the problems of the morrow so far as 
they fall within his province. The situation to-day is stil] 
a military one, and those who claim to know the character 
of the Transvaal Boer predict that it must remain a 
military situation for at least months to come. Whatever, 
then, Lord Roberts may feel to be necessary to cope with 
this situation must be ungrudgingly afforded that there 
may be no halting in the field until the British flag floats 
over Pretoria. Britain cannot stop short in her struggle 
with the Republics until she has either received or im- 
posed unconditional surrender. The initiative must come 
from the Republics and the friends of the Republics. But 
when the military power has brought about the situation at 
which alone the political power can with advantage enter, 
it would be deplorable in the extreme were any echo of 
the London streets, any exultation over a brave but fallen 
foe, to influence the calm decisions of true policy. Britain 
will not use her power as a harsh dictator. Let her 
enemies say what they will, that has never been her way. 
Never in her history has she impressed upon the peoples 
who have come beneath her sway an inequitable memory 
of their conquest. Rather has it been her aim, and in 
great measure her accomplished boast, to lay down the 
broad principles of her civil rule—liberty, justice, equal 
rights—and to say to these subject peoples : Within these 
necessary and inalterable limits develop your national life, 
follow your ancient methods, serve your old religions ; 
but behind these necessary and inalterable limits lies 
Britain’s physical might, which will, if need arise, be 
exerted to maintain them and protect you. 

Until the Republics have thus taken the initiative and 
Britain has either imposed or received their unconditional 
surrender, the Cabinet at home cannot be expected to 
discuss or declare the terms of the settlement which will 
succeed the war. If it should happen that the United 
States Government were prevailed upon to make friendly 
approaches, it might be an act of expediency towards a 
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great Power with which we are united, not only by ties of 
policy but by the stronger ties of blood, to do what we 
would do to no other Power in the world—take them into 
our confidence. But the decision rests, and must rest, 
alone with Britain and the British race. We stated last 
week, in broad outline, what, in our view, the settlement 
should be :— 


1. The immediate restoration of civil order in both 
Republics under martial law, administered by men experi- 
enced and trusted throughout all South Africa, by Dutch and 
British alike—men who are something more than soldiers, 
men such as Sir Charles Warren, or even Sir Edward Grey, 
supported, not by British, but by South African troops. 

2. This period of resettlement under martial law, lasting 
probably two years in the case of the Orange Free State, and - 
even longer in the case of the Transvaal), would be devoted to 
economic and administrative reconstruction on race-blind 
principles. A machinery of free government would be created 
with the help of the best men in each community, regardless 
of the fact that some of them may have fought against the 
Queen’s authority ; and the Executive Councils so formed, in 
conjunction with the Imperial Government, as represented by 
a Lieutenant-Governor, would prepare the way for the public 
election, at the end of the interregnum, of two Legislative 
Chambers in each country, as in self-governing British 
communities. 

3. Keep Downing Street methods out of South Africa as 
far as possible from the outset, for Downing Street is not 
beloved by British or Dutch. South Africa must be governed 
by South Africans. 

4. Especially avoid paper schemes of federation imposed 
from without. In South Africa, as in Canada and Australia, 
federation to be effectual must come from within, must be the 
outcome of local needs and aspirations. All that you can 
wisely do at the outset is so to-act that when the time comes 
the outline is ready to be filled in. 


There remain other political problems of even greater 
magnitude than the military problems we have faced, 
and may yet have to face. There is the inevitable re- 
arrangement of boundaries that justice may be done to 
all and especially to those who have proved their loyalt;, 
and that Britain as the paramount Power in South Africa 
may never again be called upon to repeat the task of 1900. 
In this rearrangement the hard-bought experience of Sir 
Alfred Milner in the problems of South African administra- 
tion, and those British and Dutch whom he may call into 
council, must count for much. But an even greater 
problem is already upon us. What do Her Majesty’s 
Ministers mean to do with those Cape Colonists who have 
taken up arms against their Queen? They number, it is 
said, 10,000, and, according to their own Roman-Dutch 
law, they have forfeited their property and their lives, 
Loyal Britishers, many of them old men, who until the 
fateful October 9 were prosperous and respected subjects 
of the Queen, are now begging bread in the London 
streets. They and thousands of their kind in South 
Africa might have put their patriotism in their pockets, 
and made their peace with President Kruger. They 
did not do so because there lurked in them a passion 
for their country. Many of them have sacrificed their 
lives for their loyalty, and all of them have sacrificed 
their homes and their possessions. Is there to be no~ 
differentiation between such as these and those who, being 
British subjects and enjoying the full freedom of British 
institutions, and without even the pretext of the smallest 
grievance, have yet been caught red-handed in armed 
revolt ? Had they been citizens of the Orange Free State 
or the Transvaal, they would merit consideration. They 
would be no more rebels than Frenchmen would be were 
England at war with France. Upon them might justly be 
imposed, and we hope will be imposed, a portion of the 
cost of the war, as Germany imposed the cost of the war 
of 1870 upon France. But they are not rebels, and cannot 
be treated as such. Not so with the Cape Colonists 
who have taken up arms against their Queen and country. 
They are proved traitors, and cousinship is no excuse for 
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treason. As we say, they have by their own Roman- 
Dutch law forfeited their lives and their property. But 
itis not Britain’s policy to create a permanent or migratory 
Alsace in South Africa. She will not take their lives, 
and she knows that to take their property would be to 
declass them and leave them homeless, to degrade 
them to the level of the ‘‘mean white”—a position 
to which no statesmanship would wish to reduce any 
white man in a land of blacks. Punishment in some form 
there must be, if at last justice is to have its way in South 
Africa. Disfranchisement during the Queen’s pleasure— 
that is to say, pending their re-establishment as loyal 
British. citizens—is believed by many to be the only 
effective solution of the problem. It is true that this 
solution carries with it the possibility of suspicion of a 
political manceuvre—a desire to secure that immediate 
British predominance in the Cape Colony which it is 
claimed an equitable redistribution must ultimately 
secure. If there be any other solution, it has yet to be 
propounded. Left unpunished these rebels cannot be, for 
justice has too long had to give place to political ex- 
pediency in South Africa. It is time we learnt to do 
what is right and just between British and Dutch, come 
what may. 


A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
A Diary of the War 


Saturday, February 24.—Cronje surrounded in the bed 
of the Modder River at Paardeberg ; precarious position 
enfiladed by twenty guns; nevertheless he holds out. 
Buller makes tedious but certain progress. 
Sunday, February 25.—Cronje desperate, but deter- 
mined. French’s horse beat back bands of Boers. 
Monday, February 26.—Cronje stubbornly declines the 
free passes offered for the women and children. The 
British are within two miles of the Boer guns on the 
heights outside Ladysmith. Dr. Leyds down with 
‘* influenza,” an d the Continental Press incredulous. 
Tuesday, February 27.—At last, and on Majuba Day! 
At 4.45 a.M. Cronje with all his force capitulates un- 
conditionally, and breakfasts in Roberts’ tent. The 
news reaches London about 10 o'clock, causing general 
though restrained rejoicing. ‘‘We ain’t no bloomin’ 
Frenchmen,” said one soaked Briton in the dreary drizzle, 
“* or we'd be fallin’ on each other’s necks and kissin’ both 
cheeks.” The fuller tale comes in the afternoon from the 
lips of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Wyndham, and in the 
House of Commons it is punctuated by cheers such as 
Westminster seldom knows. At 3 A.M. on Tuesday, 
under a dim starlight, the Canadians with ‘‘some Engi- 
neers,” and supported by the rst Gordons and 2nd Shrop- 
shires, advanced to within eighty yards of the Boer 
trenches. A deadly fusilade at point-blank range held 
them ; meanwhile they and the Engineers got to work 
with the spade and entrenched themselves. This, says 
Roberts, ‘‘ clinched matters,” and at daybreak out came 
the flag of truce and the surrender followed. No further 
news of Buller. Reports show that the Boers are retiring 
stubbornly, and the British attacking with splendid assur- 
ance. German military criticism begins to veer round. 
Wednesday, February 28.—Roberts announces Cronje's 
surrendered force to be 4.000 Our loss in the week’s 
operations about 1,000 killed and wounded. The Queen 
and Roberts, and—note this particularly—the New South 
Wales Premier, congratulate Canada upon her citizen 
soldiers, who are also ours. This new bond of Imperial 
unity must have momentous consequences. The European 
peoples admit, though grudgingly, that Britain’s prestige 
is firmly re-established. Even the German Emperor con- 
gratulates. Meanwhile, Buller makes a continuous vic- 
torious advance. Only one Boer position remains to be 
forced, and that can be turned from the position so 
magnificently carried yesterday. The enemy were then 
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scattered and sixty prisoners taken. The change in the 
situation within the last three weeks seems incredible. 
Dr. Leyds is still indisposed and inaccessible. 


Thursday, March 1.—At last, again! Ladysmith is 
relieved. Buller telegraphs that Lord Dundonald, with a 
force of 500 or more men, rode into Sir George White’s 
lines last night. The country between the main body of 
the British and Ladysmith is reported clear of the enemy. 
Not since the Crimea, if then, has London felt so joyous a 
thrill, and the whole country responds. The Stock 
Exchange and Lloyds close early, rapturously ; jubilant 
throngs fill the space before the Mansion House, cheering 
and singing, and in the evening spontaneously-formed 
processions fill the streets, bearing flags, British and— 
significantly—American, and singing patriotic songs. 
The Irish regiments have behaved magnificently, particu- 
larly in the assault on Pieter’s Hill, moving the Queen to 
recognise their bravery in a special telegram. Details of 
the state of Cronje’s laager show wonderful skill in 
entrenching, enabling him to hold out to the limits of 
human possibility. ‘‘ You have made a gallant defence ” 
was Roberts’ greeting to his prisoner. Kitchener is at 
Arundel. Colesberg has been evacuated by the Boers, 
and occupied by Clements. Altogether, a day that will 
live in history. 


Friday, March 2.—Fuller details show Boers before 
Ladysmith had determined to retire. They have removed 
their guns and made good their retreat through the 
passes. Garrison at Ladysmith were latterly on scant 
rations, half a pound of meal daily, with meat eked out 
by horses and mules. Their spirits never faltered, and 
their defence must live in history. Canada, Australasia, 
India and the Empire generally wild with enthusiasm. 
Effect of Roberts’s stroke is far-reaching ; we occupy 
Rensburg and Colesberg with scarcely a shot fired. The 
Boers seem concentrating between Roberts and Bloem- 
fontein, and somewhere there the next stand will be made. 
That the Government at least are under no misconception is 
evidenced by the intended despatch during March of 
38,000 more troops to South Africa. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


DEAR Mr. Kruger, 

You would not hearken to my counsel, 

You turned a deaf ear to my epistles 

(Two of them, mind you! 

Vide this valuable paper for July 29 and September 2, 1899), 
You continued in the paths of frowardness, 

You were fain to stagger humanity, 

And, on the whole, you have got yourself into a pretty mess. 


II 


Deem not that I chide, dear Paul, 

Deem not that I consider the war to be over, 

Least of all deem that I desire to twit you with my country’s 
victories ; 

For, when everything is said, 

My country’s victories 

Are extremely recent, 

And they have been purchased 

Very, very dearly ; 

Wherefore I am not on the twit. 


III 


Far from it, my dear President, 

Far from it, far from it ! 

(Oh, how I love a fine phrase !) 

I am writing to you now, as heretofore, 

In a pure spirit of friendliness : 

Were it not so 

I should be inditing odes to “ Bobs” and “ Buller” and “ Britannia 
Triumphans,” 

Which are really popular subjects just now. 

As it is, I lay my numbers 
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At the feet of one who is neither a subject nor popular, 

Who is practically played out, 

Whose stoep no longer counts among the seats of the mighty, 

And from whom I am not fool enough to expect either fee or 
thanks. 


IV 


It is now, my dear Kruger, 

Two o’clock in the morning : 

The patriot homeward plods his weary way 

Flown with Ladysmith and free beer, 

For eight solid hours hath he marched and countermarched, 

And cheered and yelled, and indulged in harmony, and thrown up 
his hat, and waved the red, white, and blue 

Unremittingly, 

And to the material interruption 

Of my poetical labours. 


V 
Nathless, 
I like that patriot. 
If you could see him as I have seen him, dear President, 
You would most assuredly say with the psalmist : 
“Tt is time for me to bend my back and bow my head ; 
Most assuredly, I will try a little unconditional surrender.” 
You would call home your varlets from the Courts of Europe, 
You would cut off Leyds with £100 a year, 
And cease to recline in the broad bosoms 
Of Messrs. Courtney, Bryn Roberts, Clark, Stead and Company, 
You would apply for the Chiltern Hundreds, as it were, 
And get away to German Damaraland, or Russian Pongoland, or 
Araby the blest, or wherever it is you propose to seek refuge, 
Forthwith. 
VI 
I tell you that patriot means business ; 
You have really roused him. 
He has found out that certain things require to be done ; 
He is going to have them done. 
In the words of the Zingari maiden of the fictionists, 
‘“ Be-ware! ! !” 


LADYSMITH DAY, March 1, 1900 


‘* Dundonald, with Natal Carabineers and composite regiment, 
entered Ladysmith last night.—Bz//er.” 


ON the strength of this business-like bulletin London City gives 
itself holiday. Towards ten o'clock a pink paper is affixed 
to the west wall of the Mansion House. A passer-by stops to 
read, reads again, takes off his hat, shouts “ Hurrah!” Others come ; 
they too shout “ Hurrah !” In two minutes the pink paper is not ap- 
proachable. Those near it seem loth to leave it, those further 
away have to be content with the translation, “ Ladysmith is 
relieved!” But all take off their hats and shout. Some thank 
God, One man exclaims, as if merely to himself, “ Now we can 
begin !” 

A string of police is organised to push along the lingering bus- 
driver, who twirls his whip, yells “ Hurrah !” with his best outdoor 
voice, and then, with the busman’s privilege, explains the news to 
the cheering outside passengers. “ My eye,” he says, “ wouldn’t 
they be joyful just when they see them ’orsemen a-comin’ down the 
road?” The police push on the traffic ever more urgently, but it 
will not be pushed. The Carter Paterson man—whose pal is at 
the front, and the dust-cart man, and the yokel with the load of 
forage, and the men in the furniture van—they all want to know 
the news, and when they hear it they recognise the full meaning 
of it, and with one mind they try to linger. But all shout. 

Ever from bus and station comes the silk-hatted City crowd— 
prepossessed, impassive, as on any other morning. ‘ What? 
Ladysmith relieved?” The constable receives half a crown for 
saying so, and as that intermittent cheer rises again—growing less 
intermittent every moment—the stiff old City merchant shakes his 
faultless hat and shouts “ Hurrah!” And the City clerk—butt of 
everybody’s wit in prose or rhyme, the oft-despised, narrow, soul- 
less, suburban City clerk—he fairly yells “ Hurrah !” and crowds 
the neighbourhood of the pink paper, excited, laughing, shouting, 
as if he had, too, some thought of England and Empire—as, in- 
deed, some know he has. From a narrow cellar in the neighbour- 
ing lane where they make packing-cases rushes a bareheaded 
grey-haired workman, and crowds himself unceremoniously up to 
the p'nk paper. Swayed on the crowd like a cork on the waves, 
he reads it—every word of it ; and he comes cut smiling, heed- 
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less, glad. Then suddenly conscious that he is remarked by at 
least one onlooker, he says without prelude: “1 got a boy there. 
Seaforth ‘Ighlander. He ain’t goin’ to give up his gun to any 
blarsted Boer now. Not’im.” And back he goes to his cellar. 

And the crowd grows ; grows so that the reluctant busman 
must go round by the backways and lanes, for this crowd is going 
to have the centre of London to itself to-day. As lunch-time 
approaches it grows denser, and the pent-up sentiment of the 
morning begins to bubble. Not alone of the morning, but of these 
weary 118 days since Ladysmith was cut off, and the English 
people hardened their courage against defeat, and repulse, and 
capture, and death, and wounds, and strove to inure their hearts 
to meet the blow of the surrender of 10,coo British soldiers, the 
flower of the British army. And now: there will be no sur- 
render ! 

It is for this that the Stock Exchange will close for half the 
day. For this that Lloyds will sing the National Anthem at 
one o’clock. How they sang it! Packed tight as mortals never 
voluntarily were packed before, they await one o’clock, and at the 
first notes of the old melody, with scarce lung-space, they fill 
out its tune in mighty unison, with a volume of sound that seems 
to shake the City. 

Outside, in the space before the Mansion House, near by the 
pink paper, the popular, unattached, unorganised crowd cheer, 
and laugh, and cheer again, with nothing to excite them but the 
jubilant thought; “ There will be no surrender.” Why does not 
this crowd melt away? There is nothing for it to see! Someone 
from the inside of the dingy old mayoral palace brings forth a 
lithograph portrait of the Queen, ties it to one of the columns, and 
balances against it the British flag. Then he stands aside and 
merely points to the rudely improvised emblems. The. sound 
they awake shows for what the crowd came there. It is nota 
cheer, nor a shout, nora yell, nor a succession of these: it is a 
prolonged, unwavering sound of human joy, loud because the joy 
is great, long because it is sweet. 

This sound is never wholly quenched, during all the hours this 
joyous crowd remains. Sometimes it will rise a little to greet a 
big Union Jack that passes ; or a militiaman that some of the 
crowd carry shoulder high ; or a Bluejacket who balances himself 
on the shoulders of two men and waves a flag, or an improvised 
procession singing “ Soldiers of the Queen.” Only one thing can 
arrest this rippling, bubbling, ever-running vocalised joy; only 
will it consent to cease when at intervals some organised group 
with concerted voices raise the strain of “God Save the Queen.” 
Every head is uncovered, and every voice adds its volume, 
and when the strain ceases the interrupted stream of jubilance 
resumes, It is an English jubilance ; there are no groans for the 
enemy ; they took us at a sad disadvantage, but we have the 
measure of them now. They pressed their advantage hard, and 
it seemed as if ten thousand British soldiers, overcome by famine 
and force, would have to surrender; but now, There will be no 
surrender : listen to the never-ending sound of the crowd say- 
ing so. 

To-morrow we shall be going about our business as usual, and 
within a short time the Boers will be finding what a pleasant and 
profitable thing it is to be subjects of Her Majesty. 
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PULPIT IMPRESSIONS 


I.—THE REV. JOSEPH PARKER 


WE were a crowd of possibly two hundred souls. In the 
murky gloom of Sunday evening we waited outside the 
City Temple. Before us loomed the dingily lighted portico 
thereof, and the luminous open doors thereof. But between 
us and the doors there stood four or five burly City police- 
men and a low line of locked gates. The hour appointed 
for our admission, namely, half-past six of the clock, was 
not yet come. So that we talked one with another in 
subdued Sabbath voices. And our talk was of the war, 
of Roberts ard Buller and Cronje and Ladysmith, of ‘‘ this 
morning’s sermon” and the weather, of where we had 
taken tea, of what ‘‘ she said to me” and of what ‘‘I said 
to her ’’—the talk, in fact, of the bourgeois and the shop- 
assistant. 

At half-past six the little outer gates were opened to 
us. ‘Mind the step!” droned the burly City policemen 
mechanically ; and we minded, and huddled our way into 
the lobby. Here were further doors, marked ‘‘Seat- 
holders only ” and ‘‘ Visitors.” As we progressed slowly 
in the direction of the door marked ‘“‘ Visitors,” we were 
adjured, in stentorian tones, to ‘make way for the seat- 
holders.” This we did with a great deal of pleasure. 
One gentleman, however—a gentleman with a grizzled 
beard and a general air of being a Baptist—failed to 
make way fast enough. Wherefore a burly City police- 
man essayed to assist him. 

“Don’t you push me, constable!” 
Baptist. 

‘*T shall do my duty,” quoth the policeman. 

‘‘Then do your duty properly,” snapped the Baptist. 

** How do you know Iam not doing my duty properly?” 
inquired the policeman. 

**T observed you——er— I —er 

** You observed,” interrupted the policeman, ‘‘ you 
observed. Did yer observe ?” 

But by this time the Baptist had moved into the 
Temple itself. 

‘‘ That’s it,” called the policeman after him; ‘‘ you 
get on now, or I'll fetch you out sharp!” 

Even this Parthian sally did not appear to set the burly 
City policeman wholly at his ease ; for a few minutes later 
he walked, helmet on head, some steps down the aisle 
and asked one of the pew-openers whether he (the pew- 
opener) ‘‘ had seen old Kroojer come in.” 

By ten minutes to seven the majority of us had been 
provided with seats and hymn-books, and a sort of pro- 
gramme called “‘the paper.” And seated ona red cushion 
with affable ‘‘seatholders”” right and left of us, we had 
leisure to look at the City Temple. Briefly it struck us 
as a lofty, spacious, comfortable blend of area, pulpit, 
gallery, choir, yellow seating, organ pipes and sage green 
decorations. The pulpit, built on a raised platform and 
fronted with varicoloured marbles, white predominating, 
takes the eye. So do the choir, and the organ, which is a 
very pipy one, with the usual mirrored recess for the 
organist in the centre. The galleries are broad and 
(precipitous, the area pews narrow and hard-backed. For 
the rest, the place will hold 3,500 persons, and you perceive 
that it is full. 

_ At seven o’clock to the minute everybody stands up. 
The organist is finishing his voluntary, an andante by 
Hiimmel, and there moves into the pulpit a man in a black 
‘gown. Not to put too fine a point upon it, he has a healthy 
complexion, also a shock of iron-gray hair, short iron-gray 
side whiskers, a black tie, a studiously stately manner, 
plenty of chest, and a diamond stud in his shirt-front. This 
‘is the Rev. Joseph Parker, otherwise the great Dr. Parker, 
otherwise Dr. Parker of the City Temple, Holborn, E.C. 
‘As he sits down and presses the first two fingers of either 
hand horizontally over his eyelids, you make a mental 
note of the fact that here is quite another being to the 
-Dr. Parker of the photographs. Truly the face is proud, 
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gtim, defiant, imperious, powerful, what "you will—but 
there is an underlying benevolence about it, a patriarchal, 
softened quality, which the photographs entirely miss. 
You say your ‘general confession” with the balance 
of the congregation, and having got as far as ‘‘ Amen” 
you sit down. Then the man with the diamond stud 
advances to the desk of the pulpit. With hands folded 
meekly across his waistcoat he pronounces a few lines of 
verse, the purport of which you do not catch. According 
to ‘‘the paper” those lines constitute an ‘‘ invocation.” 
You help to sing a hymn, and the man with the diamond 
stud comes again to the desk and reads five verses from 
the New Testament. . You decide that his reading is 
admirable, savouring slightly of the elocution class, per- 
haps, yet admirable nevertheless. Reading disposed of, 
there is another hymn, after the singing of which the man 
with the diamond stud engages in prayer. It is an 
unconventional prayer, devoid of preliminary ‘‘ Oh’s,” 
neitherilong nor windy; sober and reverent, supplicatory 
only in places, and perfectly phrased. You sing a third 
hymn. And when you are in the middle of the last stanza 
the man with the diamond stud rises to preach. It is 
really the preaching that has brought you forth. You 
expect much. In a sense your expectations are more than 
realised. In a sense you are disappointed. A discourse 
with a greater amount of fundamental thought, matter, 
body, doctrine, suggestion in it may be heard at pretty 
well any decent conventicle. But the method, the nice 
arrangement of words and sentences, the shapely delivery, 
the rotund enunciation, the movement of hands, shoulders, 
head and body, the marvellous range and diversity of 
the whole speaking person—these are Dr. Parker. He 
announces, or rather leads up to, his text. It consists, he 
tells us, of two words, one of them a syllable, one 
of them of four letters, and so on. The words are, ‘I 
give.” The ‘*I” and the ‘‘ give” are thrashed out for us 
in the good old parsonic way. Weare treated likewise to 
an account of an episode personal to the preacher’s self— 
an episode which took place at St. Leonards, where, it 
appears, two little girls gave him lilies. ‘‘ It was nothing,” 
he says, ‘‘ yet it was everything "—with tremendous 
emphasis on the ‘‘ everything.” Candidly, the recital fails 
to impress us. We get later a thorough exposition 
of the true inwardness of giving as it seems to Dr. 


Parker. There is some pretty hard hitting at the 
kind of givers who give all—subscriptions, donations, 
contributions, gifts, gifts, gifts—all but /shemselves. 


And for contrast we are bidden to consider the giving of 
Christ, the giving of the Father. And by and by we 
arrive upon the harmless necessary peroration. Dr. 
Parker has been saving himself for the peroration. You 
have felt it coming all the evening. It comes—a whirling 
flurry of words and shaken fingers. ‘‘ At last,” you hear, 
‘at last—at last, He shall give, He shall give, He shall 
give, He shall—give—you—the Morning Star! ... The 
Jewel of the Universe!” 


Somebody in the choir obliges with a solo. There is 


a passing of collection boxes anda pleasant chinking of - 


coin. We dispose of a final hymn. With uplifted hands 
Dr. Parker craves for us “‘ the triune blessing of the triune 
Deity,” and in a few minutes we find ourselves going out 
by the back door, which opens on a narrow, grimy back 
street. 

By the sidewalk waits a brougham with flashing lamps 
and a coachman whose buttons glitter in the gaslight. 
Of the policeman at the corner we inquire: ‘‘ Is that Dr. 
Parker’s brougham ?” 

And the policeman at the corner makes answer, and 
says: ‘‘ Yes, that’s ’is brougham.” 





That shadow, my likeness, that goes to and fro, seeking a liveli- 
hood, chattering, chaffering. 
How often I find myself standing and looking at it where it flits ! 
How often I question and doubt whether that is really me! 
Walt Whitman, 
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THE CASE OF THE ASSISTANT 
MASTER 


Our readers can hardly fail to have been struck by the 
schoolmasters’ letters which have lately appeared in our 
columns. From all parts of the country comes the same 
tale ; the schoolmaster is paid what in his position is 
practically a starvation wage. We are quite prepared to 
hear that many will refuse to believe what is said. They 
will say such a state of things is impossible; that if it 
were true, the victims would have kicked long ago; that 
the writers are disappointed men or incompetents. We 
have before us a good deal of evidence besides the letters 
referred to ; and we declare, and are ready to prove, that 
the case is understated if anything. Our correspondents 
put the average salary of a master in small endowed 
schools at £4oor £50. We have before us the record of 
a Cambridge honours B.A. who began life at £16 a year 
resident ; of schools which give masters less than £100 a 
year non-resident ; of £120 non-resident as the reward of 
nine years’ work. We know men at public schools, 
such as Cheltenham and Bedford, who receive £100 a 
year non-resident. And those who have personal knowledge 
of many of the men in question assure us that these are not 
incompetents, but capable men, and often good teachers. 
The hopeless incompetent usually drops out of the pro- 
fession ; when he survives, as often as not he is quite 
prosperous. In any case, he does not air his grievances, 
Young men who have just taken a degree enter the teach- 
ing profession because they do not know the facts. They 
are offered what seems a decent income to those who 
have never had one, in a profession interesting and even 
enthralling, with plenty of holidays, no apprenticeship 
needed ; they do not know that their income will be the 
same in ten or twenty years’ time, that when middle age 
comes they run a great risk of losing it altogether, that 
marriage will be impossible, or will mean a direful 
struggle with poverty. It is the deliberate verdict of 
hundreds, and among them some who are held to be 
enviable, that, had they known, they never would have 
entered the profession at all. 

The sittiation must be faced. At present, there are 
half a dozen public schools where a man is paid enough 
to live on and even save money ; and in many others there 
are boarding-houses which fall to the fortunate. Those 
who fail to get one of these ‘‘ prizes ”—the best of which 
is not worth the practice of a decent solicitor—or a head- 
ship, which generally goes to a clergyman, have a salary 
which barely succeeds in keeping a bachelor, and which 
they may lose on short notice for a headmaster’s whim. 
As these facts become known, one of two things must 
happen; either the position of assistant masters and 
mistresses must be improved and strengthened, or the 
standard will go down until no one capable of making his 
way elsewhere will be found among them. To buy in the 
cheapest market is generally a mistake ; in education it is 
a crime which at the worst might be as bad for England 
as a disastrous war. 

One or two practical suggestions may be offered. 
Transference from school to school should be made easier ; 
for it often happens that a man serves well under one head 
though ill under another. A national pension scheme 
should be established to provide for men who are too old 
for their work. Promotion should be in the hands of the 
central educational authority, and should go by merit and 
capacity. It is now in the hands of irresponsible bodies 
who know nothing of education, gauge the success of a 
school by its numbers, and pay their headmasters by 
capitation fees. The best posts must be generously paid, 
So as to attract first-rate men; and it should be possible 
for a good teacher to gain a good salary, even in a small 
school. Money is at the root of the whole matter. We 
must legislate for the average man, not for the enthusiast, 
who is rare. All this points to a need for organisation. 
We do not propose to confiscate endowments, but to 
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regulate them; and it would be fatal to level down. For 
one thing, hundreds of thousands of pounds are now 
offered in open scholarships to all comers, and most of the 
money goes to those who could do without it. Should the 
Government take the management, it might be possible to 
have first-rate teachers and education in scores of small 
schools which are cheap enough for a poor man’s son. 
These things need thought and skill; but it is one step 
in advance if we recognise the fact that the position of the 
assistant master is at present a hard and even an im- 
possible one. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM ASSISTANTS 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


THE thanks of assistant masters generally are due to you for 
the kind way in which you allow your columns to be used for the 
ventilation of the grievances of a most deserving class of the com- 
munity. 

In our large towns the majority of assistants in secondary 
schools receive on an average about £120 per annum. Some of 
these men are married and have families dependent upon them,. 
with the result that they eke out a precarious existence by taking 
up extra work, either with private pupils, or in the continuation 
schools which are now in vogue. They become weary, haggard 
and old before their time, and as a consequence their teaching 
lacks that vigour and freshness which is so necessary to the suc- 
cessful imparting of knowledge. One large school in Liverpool 
has already seen the folly of having teachers of this stamp, and 
the Governing Body have in consideration a scheme by which the 
men’s salaries will be increased, with the proviso that they do not 
undertake private work. 

Again, the assistant master knows that the time will come 
when he must retire, because it is 2 well-known fact that a man’s 
value in the teaching market declines as he gets older. This state 
of things should not be. If the nation wishes to get the full benefit 
of the teacher’s work, it should make him free from harassing 
pecuniary cares both for the present and the future. 

As is a teacher, so is the class. Given a teacher free from 
care, full of life, energy, and enthusiasm, you will in time find his 
pupils reciprocating all these qualities. Owing to the poor 
remuneration, lack of promotion, and insecurity of tenure, the 
ranks of secondary teachers at the present time are being recruited 
from a very poor type of man. The well-qualified elementary 
schoolmaster would never dream nowadays of entering secondary 
work. He knows when he is well off, with his tenure fairly secure, 
prospects fair, superannuation, and a measure of independence not 
enjoyed by his secondary con/r?re, who is looked upon by his head 
as being nothing more than an upper servant whom he can dismiss 
at will. ALPHA, 

Liverpool. 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


We schoolmasters owe you a debt of gratitude for your pro- 
nouncements from time to time on matters educational. People 
outside the scholastic profession are perversely ignorant of its 
disabilities, and this is not strange : firstly, it takes schoolmasters 
themselves some years to discover them ; and, secondly, a school- 
master is compelled to maintain appearances which utterly belie 
his real position. The average man recognises in his schoolmaster . 
friend a man of parts ; he says to him in effect, “If things are as 
bad as you make out, I am sure you have too much common-sense 
to put up with them; such a state of affairs would never be 
tolerated in any other business or profession.” I quite believe 
this, but at the same time am convinced that in no other profession 
is a man so absolutely at the mercy of his chief as in ours. Until 
this anomaly has become thoroughly well recognised I think it is 
futile to seek to get the proper remedies. The disease must first 
be thoroughly diagnosed. I will give one example in illustration 
of this anomalous autocracy. 5 

Some years ago at the beginning of my scholastic career, I was 
an assistant master at a grammar school of some hundred boys. 
1 gave of my best to the school and got on excellently with the 
head until I saw a chance of promotion, and sought to look after 
my own interests. During one summer vacation my agent in- 
formed me of a vacancy at one of our largest and best known 
grammar schools, and urged me to apply. I was legally bound to 
serve my head until Christmas. He could, however, have had 
nearly six weeks in which to replace me. He refused to let me 
go. I wrote him a youthful and somewhat inexperienced letter 
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complaining of his harsh treatment. The upshot was that I was 
practically dismissed at a moment’s notice, and was refused a festi- 
monial. 1 fortunately obtained the coveted post, though my old 
head sent the above-mentioned letter to the gentleman with whom 
I was in treaty. 

My point is this : the lack of this testimonial might have ruined 
me. As it happens, I shall never feel the want of it, though the 
injustice will always rankle. I know many schoolmasters—many 
of them tell of similar acts of injustice ; most of them say that 
they would never have entered the profession had they known as 
much about it as they do now. These disabilities are at present 
only well enough known to prevent good men from entering the 
profession, who ten years ago might have done so. When they 
are more widely known still, the proper remedies will be found, 
ani then, and not till then, will secondary education be free to 
advance. MARCHANT PEARSON, B.A., F.C.S. 

Second Master, Bridlington Grammar School. 


To the Editor of Tus OUTLOOK 


May I offer a brief reply to “ A. B. C.” as to the appointment 
and dismissal of teachers in Primary and in Secondary Schools? 
In practice, the system of appointing and dismissing assistants 
under the large School Boards is admitted to work well. The 
head teacher 7s consulted, and, if on good terms with the 
managers, practically has free choice of three or four candidates 
submitted by the Board. In cases of difficulty dismissal is most 
rarely resorted to under the London Board—except for grave 
reasons—a good teacher can easily arrange for a transfer. The, 
Board Inspector is most useful here; and, if he were satisfied 
no report from a head teacher would ruin an assistant. 

As to the Secondary School, I would ask “A. B. C.” how a 
dismissed assistant could possibly get any decent post without the 
support of his late head, which ex Ayfothesi he could not give? 
And if an assistant be over forty, whether dismissed or not, it 
would be all but impossible for him to get any post in a public— 
that is, middle-class school. 

The late Commission on Secondary Education recommends 
that in first and second grade schools (ze. schools of the big 
public school standard, and those of, say, the “ Locals” standard 
respectively) the head should appoint assistants, but should 
dismiss only with the approval of the governing body—except in 
the case of probationers ; in schools below these (third grade) 
both appointment and dismissal should rest with the governors. 
In all cases, they add, the assistant concerned should be afforded 
the opportunity of making a statement on his own behalf. (Report, 
vol. i. pp. 316, 317.)—I am, Sir, yours &c. D, E. F. 

Clapton. 


OTHER VIEWS 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


Assistant masters who feel that the conditions of their pro- 
fession are unsatisfactory have the remedy, to a large extent, in 
their own hands. Combination is practically their only resource 
in the present chaotic condition of secondary education in this 
country. I am aware that many persons have a reasonable pre- 
judice against any body which seems likely to develop the charac- 
teristic vices of mere trades-unionism ; but, if those teachers in 
secondary schools who have the welfare of their profession at 
heart would join, and actively support the Assistant Masters 
Association, that body might do much to advance the interests of 
secondary education in general, and of assistant masters in par- 
ticular. The Association has already done much, and only needs 
adequate support to do much more. 

Having had some nine years’ experience of public-school work 
I fully appreciate the hardships under which assistant masters 
labour ; indeed, in some respects I would go even further than 
your latest correspondent, for “ W. F. D.” mentions the compara- 
tively enviable position of a master who receives £200 a year, and 
eventually obtains ‘‘a boarding-house, out of which large profits 
may be made.” This represents exactly the position and salary 
which I iately held ; but may I assure “ W. F. D.” that the “large 
profits” are made chiefly on paper, and the net income from a 
house of, say, thirty boys, paying about £70 a year each, is really 
very small, considering the labour and anxiety to which a house 
master is subject? To aman without private means the financial 
struggle produces a very severe strain and a very small com- 
petence. cn. ©. 

Harlech: February 25. 


To the Editor of Tue OvuTLooK 


It would be a pity if your non-scholastic readers were misled 
by the terrible tales of destitution told by so many of your corre- 
spondents. It is perfectly true that assistant masters are poorly 
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paid in comparison with their heads, but it is quite untrue that the 
profession is one which no sane person would embrace if he knew 
what was coming. “Liber” and your Ipswich correspondent 
should have stated that salaries of £40 or £50 are intended for 
youths who have lately left school, and are considered qualified to 
teach elementary subjects while reading for a degree at London 
or Dublin ; if a man after thirteen years’ experience can only 
command a salary of £40 he should never have adopted the 
teaching profession. Will “Liber” let us know what his qualifi- 
cations are, and why he became a schoolmaster ? 

As a matter of fact, any man with a reasonable degree and 
average teaching capacity can command a salary beginning at 
about £120 when he is fresh from the University, and rising to 
about £250, with board and lodging. In most schools a pension 
scheme exists, by which he must retire at fifty-five or sixty with a 
lump sum which will buy him a decent annuity. I leave house- 
masterships with boarding houses out of the question, as they do 
not fall to the average man. Of course, the man who adopts 
teaching under these circumstances must remain a bachelor ; but 
if he choose to do so, and likes his work, he has by no means as 
bad a time as your correspondents make out. R. B. C. 

Felsted. 


THE HEADMASTER INTERVENES 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In some measure, at any rate, the opinions expressed in your 
correspondence on “The Hard Case of the Assistant Master” 
amount to an indictment of the headmaster. //7s case, of course, 
is ot hard (which is sad). He gets a fabulous salary (which is 
mean of him); he has all the power (which he uses amiss); he 
has the ear of the governors (wicked man !); and he is seldom a 
gentleman (which is peculiarly hard on his gentlemen colleagues). 

Well, sir, these things may be true. As a headmaster, and the 
son of a headmaster, I am not prepared to say that headmasters 
are wholly, grossly, and inhumanly impeccable. But I do think 
(and I speak from a large experience) that, taking headmasters as 
a body, they are men of honour; that, in the main, they have 
sympathy with those whom it is their duty to direct ; and that, in 
the main, they are innocent of the petty jealousies and the petty 
actions imputed to them. 

After all, a headmaster’s first, and indeed only business, is to 
make his school efficient. He knows perfectly well that efficiency 
cannot be obtained without the hearty co-operation of his 
assistants, and if, in his judgment, an assistant prove incapable 
or intractable, wherein lies the sin of dismissing that assistant ? 
Further, wherein lies the sin of dismissing such an assistant with- 
out glowing testimonials to competence and ability ? 

The plain fact is, Sir, that too many young men take to the 
scholastic profession for the simple reason that nothing else offers, 
and mof because they feel a special call or inclination to the duties. 
They come to one (on influential recommendation, I am sorry to 
say) with the feeblest notion of what education really means, and 
with the smallest sense of the seriousness of the responsibilities 
they are undertaking. “ One must live, somehow,” they cry, “and 
teaching appears to be the easiest way. Lo, I will teach!” This 
is so far the case that an able assistant, with his heart in his work, 
may be fairly set down as something of a rarity. When found, 
his path should be, and I believe is, made as smooth and as 
pleasant as circumstances will allow. And, on the whole, I find 
headmasters eager to advance such men rather than to hold them 
back. 

If the Assistant Masters’ Association can hit upon some 
means of excluding from the ranks of assistant teachers the ill- 
equipped, the incapable, the indolent, and the crotchety, they 
will serve excellently both themselves and us. Till then, I am 
afraid, matters must go on pretty much as they do now. 

P rmingham. HEADMASTER. 


OUR INCOMPETENT COMMONS 
To the Editor of THk& OvuTLOOK 


From the first day that war broke out men of every race, 
religion and colour throughout our vast and varied Empire have 
stepped promptly, and without panic, to the front to offer their 
best and dearest in answer to their Sovereign’s call. In face of 
this universal exhibition of unselfish and heroic patriotism how do 
we find our own Parliamentary representatives acting? Some five 
and twenty recognised at once that deeds rather than words were 
required. They volunteered and went to the fighting front in 
South Africa. They left behind them some 650 colleagues ;: how 
did they do ¢he’r appointed duty, for which after all they were 
elected to Parliament ? 
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Since Parliament reassembled we have seen the same Jament- 
able spectacle night after night. Almost every sitting has been 
opened with a long string of questions, usually as irrelevant as 
they have been obviously silly, and when these have taken up 
some hours of useless talk, the rest of the evening has been spent 
in childish recriminations or displays of egotistical inanities over 
some subject of purely local concern, or over something it would 
have been much better to leave undiscussed. Had Parliament 
been merely fruitless as regards good work it would:not} have 
mattered much. But, unfortunately, the political divisions shown 
to exist in the House have doubtless done much’to induce the 
Boers to prolong their contest with us, and have certainly not been 
lost on European Powers, many of whom are only waiting’a fitting 
time to fall upon us. 

As an example of what that House which is rightly called the 
Lower can do in the way of wasting public time during a period 
of Imperial stress, take Friday last. The question whether a 
statue to Cromwell shall remain in a place where it is‘ already 
was considered of more immediate importance ,than either the 
war or the Indian famine. Torrents of abusive epithets were 
heaped on the head of the long-since dead Protector ; personal 
recriminations and party faction fights took the- place of argu- 
ments, and half-remembered passages from the late Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s “ History of England” were thought sufficient to back or 
oppose the views of one side or the other. It mattered little what 
the Commons thought of Cromwell; it would be interesting to 
hear what Cromwell thought of our Commons, 

Among the questions that will call for solution when the Boer 
war is ended, none is of greater importance ,than that of the 
reform of the Lower House. As at present constituted it is 
incapable of attending in the right spirit to the affairs of our own 
‘country, and it is quite incompetent to appreciate those of Greater 
Britain. As our Colonies undoubtedly will insist on having a 
deciding voice in the final settlement with theTransvaal and the 
Free State, so they will insist on having a voicelin the rule and 
government of the Empire they are now doing so much to 
maintain. We may then have experts rather than amateur poli- 
ticians, men rather than microcephalic mannikins to guide the 
destinies of our people, to uphold the honour,of our Empire, and 


to further the beneficent influence of our mission. 


Chelsea, February 27. F. GRENFELL’ BAKER. 


{The best friends of the House of Commons must admit the 
justice of much of this indictment. A House that can spend the 
best part of an evening discussing whether a privately erected 
statue to the Great Protector should be allowed to remain in 
London, and yet cannot bother to stay and hear, much less 
seriously consider, the Government proposals for a more efficient 
Army and Navy stands self-condemned. We wish we could 
believe with Mr. Grenfell Baker that the genus politician of the 
Colonies would rise superior to such puerilities.—ED.] 


ORGAN MUSIC AT THE ‘ POPS.”’’ 
Yo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your issue of February 24 your musical critic asks why such 
a thing as an organ solo is unknown at the “Pops.” I think 
that in early days Mr. Best has been known to contribute‘a solo 
on the organ at these concerts, but why that great artist was 
for the chief part of his life practically banished from London 
concert-rooms is a musical mystery. The question7of a proper 
instrument and accommodation for it in a concert-room is a 
difficult one, but by no means insoluble, as Mr. Casson has 
proved ; but here again is another mystery: why we treat 
inventors as we do in this country. Let us hope7that the “shake 
out” we are getting from the war will produce a healthier tone 
even in organ matters. 


9 Duke Street, W. J. MEWBURN LEVIEN. 


[Whatever may be the difficulty of accommodating organs in 
concert-rooms, this is plainly not the cause of the neglect of 
organ music referred to in the article of our musical critic, since 
the three principal concert-halls of London—Albert Hall, 
Queen’s Hall, and St. James’ Hall—are all equipped with excellent 
struments, only one of which—that at the Albert Hall—is used 
Save on the rarest occasions. In the ’sixties and ’seventies an 
organ solo was, we believe, occasionally included in the* Popular 
Concert programmes. Why was that excellent practice?dropped ? 
Organ lovers nowadays must go to church if they wish to hear 
the instrument of their choice; though we may note that an 
interesting series of recitals takes place at the Church House, 
Westminster, on Saturday afternoons, March 3, 17, and 24, in aid 
of the Building Fund of that institution. Sir Frederick Bridge, 
Dr. G. F, Huntley, and Mr. Edwin Lemare will play.—Eb.] 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly soo feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or roo guineas a year according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 

from London).—Headmaster: A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of ro acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 
5 boarding-houses ; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term; junior house, 20 guineas.— 
For prospectus, &c., apply E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


(COWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


UNITED SERVICES COLLEGE, 
2 WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 
Established in 1874. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. W. TRACY, M.A. 

Candidates prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and other Service Exams., also for 
the Universities. Navy Class under Special Instructor. Special facilities to Members 
of the Public Services. 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to Lieut.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United 
Services College, Westward Ho! 

SUCCESSES IN ARMY EXAMS., DECEMBER, 1899. 
R.M. ACADEMY, WOOLWICH :— 
O. H. B. Trenchard..... Checervcccecece Chea cececccces 














10,323 ma’ ks. 





J. A. McQueen .0ccccccsccccccccccccccccs sccccccccces 8,675 4, 
R. M. Crosse eoccccees 75578 59 
PS SO are rere eenedews + since admitted. 


R.M. COLLEGE, SANDHURST :— 
J. L. R. Carey (after one term's absence). 


L. M. Gregson (cavalry candidate). 


U NITED SERVICES COLLEGE, 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 

NAVY CLASS now started under a Special Instructor.—For prospectus, &c., 
apply to Lieut.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United Services College, West- 
ward Ho! 








CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Priincipals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


“THE HALL, 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for the 
daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


WAR Wi IC kK os € H @O@ @ kL 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.— The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country, 
near Warwick. 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (435 and £20) on APRIL 3rd and 4th, . 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


S HREWS BURY SCHOO L. 
The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH a2oth and aist. 
Information can be obtained from the Rev. the HEADMASTER. 


EARLY CHAPTERS IN SCIENCE: 


A First Book of Knowledge of Natural History, Botany, Physiology, 
Physics, and Chemistry for Young Peop'e. 
By Mrs. W. AWDRY 
(Wife of the Bishop of South Tokyo, Japan). 
Edited by W. F. BARRETT, F.R.S. 
Professor of Experimental Physics in the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 
With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘© Deserves a warm welcome from all teachers of the young........ The illustrations 
are models of clear, careful, and unconventional work.” —Literature. H 
‘© Tt can be confidently recommended to the young as a sound and pleasantly written 
introduction to science." —Guardian. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 














CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges. 


BRITISH EMPIRE; 1500-1870. By Witttam H Woopwarp, Christ Church, 
Oxford ; now the Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and 
Lecturer on Education in Victoria University. With Seven Maps. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. ; cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 
A theneum.—‘' Thoroughly to be recommended.” 
Bookman.—‘‘ An admirable and, indeed, invaluable work on the principles governing 
3ritish expansion from 1500 to 1870. It is not merely a history of British colonies, an 
examination crambook, but a finely suggestive and striking review of the broad under- 
lying principles of expansion to be studied in connection with and as commentary on 
the dry facts of history.” 
LONDON: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 


Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 





RUPARA $; or, the Rights of the Individual in the State. By ArcuisaLp Forsyru. 
Cloth, 6s. 

“A most remarkable book...... +. The whole story reads like a Utopian romance. 
++ eeee+This book appeals most strongly to every intelligent working man and to every 
student of sociology.” — Westminster Review. 

London: T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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FINANCE 
HOW TO READ A PROSPECTUS 


As was to be expected, the receipt of better news from the 
seat of war has already caused company-promoters to offer 
several new ventures to the public. There are many more 
waiting a favourable opportunity, and now that Ladysmith 
is relieved and Lord Roberts may continue his victorious 
advance, it is no exaggeration to say that the public will 
have a very wide choice of more or less sound under- 
takings, especially among the industrial ventures. There 
are several gigantic ‘‘ combinations” waiting in the back- 
ground, and mining enterprises, especially in Rhodesia, 
Colorado, and British Columbia, will be in evidence. The 
division of la haute finance will have to wait for better 
times. But even here there will be a wide and varied 
choice, for Russia, Argentina, and other countries have 
large loan requirements. But, in view of the big move- 
ment to be looked for in industrials and mining properties, 
in which the average investor is so often trapped, it will 
be well to devote a few words to the subject of prospectuses 
generally, and indicate the main lines upon which these 
documents should be examined. 

In the first place, we may say that the public as a 
body have in their hands the remedy against many 
existing evils. If they decline to part with money to 
concerns that do not furnish an adequate profit-state- 
ment, often by merely averaging profits over a term of 
years, neglect to give full information as to assets, and 
fail to make clear the amount charged for the goodwill of 
a business, there will quickly be a check to the pernicious 
practices of so many dishonest promoters. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of averaging profits. We find a pro- 
spectus of a firm of woollen manufacturers, say, telling 
the public that the average profits of the past five 
years were £10,000 perannum. Now it may be that the 
five years’ profits to date have been £5,009, £25,000, 
42,000, £5,000, and £13,000 respectively. It may be 
that the profits in the second year were due entirely to an 
exceptional order on a very large scale. The last year’s 
showing is entirely due to the temporary revival in the 
woollen industry, and from the figures it will be seen that 
455,000 is a satisfactory ordinary showing. Yet, although 
the deceit is gross, we will go so far as to say that, given 
such a profit: showing, nine promoters out of ten would 
average it and ask the public to subscribe on the basis 
of profits of £10,000 per annum. It may have been 
that the owners of the business only took a moiety of 
the profits for themselves, and utilised a large portion 
perhaps in repairs to machinery and properties which 
had been greatly neglected. Yet, on the faith of 
the prospectus, the public may be asked to subscribe. 
If the sale were a private one, probably the value 
of the assets and some £15,000 for goodwill would be 
more than could be obtained. Let us see, therefore, how 
the promoter will go to work. The assets, we will 
suppose, are valued at 450,000, stock being obligingly 
valued high. The promoter may decide to issue £50,000 
in debentures, bearing interest at 44 per cent. He may 
issue £50,000 of cumulative Preference shares, bearing 
interest at 55 per cent. Finally, £450,000 of ordinary 
shares, on which a to per cent. dividend is shown. Thus 
the entire capital, including debentures, of the concern 
will be £150,000, and it is possible that the purchase con- 
sideration may be a matter of £120,000. If that business 
were sold privately, not more than £60,000 would be pro- 





MILLAIS’S 
BREATH FROM THE VELDT. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, WITH ALL THE 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
1 vol. 4to. Two Guineas net. 


** Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer ideas 
about the English.”—Daily News. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 STRAND and 37 PICCADILLY- 
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curable, if indeed that. Thus the public may see how 
easily they can be fleeced. It should be noted that, only 
three years before, the debenture interest was not met, 
and two years ago the Preference could not be paid in 
full. Yet this is no imaginary case, beyond the mere 
names and alterations in the various amounts. The 
public will, we trust, see the necessity for not accepting 
average profits. Indeed, it is a question whether every 
new concern should not have to submit its assets and 
profit statements for the approval of official auditors and 
valuers, in which case the ‘‘exceptional” profit of 
425,000 to which we have alluded would be explained. 

Disclosure of the profits of promoters and others con- 
nected with them is a material point in the new Companies 
Act, but it will be absurd if our legislators do not insist 
on disclosure of profits made by trading companies which 
are offered to the public. No concern should be allowed 
to come before the public unless there is a clear profit- 
statement, certified by an official of the Board of Trade, 
for each of the previous five years. At present investors 
have to protect themselves as best they may. One way, 
doubtless, is to scan carefully the directorate, auditors, 
and solicitors of anew concern. To one who knows the 
City well, names very often give the best clue. But to 
the public they mean little. There is many an honoured 
name connected with one or two good concerns, which to 
the habitué of the City would be a name of warning. To 
some extent the “‘ Directory of Directors,” which gives a 
list of the companies and each member of any directorate, 
and the ‘* Stock Exchange Year Book,” which furnishes 
the history of the companies, will be a guide. But no 
directory can in the nature of things be a complete safeguard 
to the ordinary investor. The ordinary investor, moreover, 
has not continually available funds. The same kind of 
remarks apply to expert reports in the case of mines. 
Some ‘‘ experts” have so bad a name, in spite of vaunted 
high standing, that nobody in the City attaches the 
slightest importance to their reports. A very few are 
scientific and practical men of high standing, but the 
ordinary investor has little means of discovering the truth. 
Disclosure of promoting profits might give some clue to 
the value of promotions, but for such disclosure we must 
wait. Meanwhile the few hints thrown out will show the 
investor some of the dangers, and suggest to him that the 
present condition of our Company Acts affords him no 
safeguard whatsoever. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Westralian Prospects 


THE public seem to be quite unable to recover from their 
suspicion of the Westralian markets and the wire-pullers. It is 
not surprising. Few tales have been worse than some of those 
which could be told of certain of the financial groups which control 
the market. But in the early days of the Rand matters were much 
the same. The absence of public support has caused a slight 
reaction ; but, on the whole, the prospects for Westralians are 
bright. There has been a recovery, of course, from the worst 
points touched ; but, on the whole, prices are not above the level 
warranted by merits. The virtual settlement of the sulphide 
difficulty, whether it is Dr. Diehl’s process or another which 
furnishes the remedy, means much to Westralia; and certainly 
the Hannan’s field is opening up in marvellous fashion. The 
little burst of Colonial buying—much of it from the mining centres 
—caused a decided spurt, and led to some “bear” covering. 
There is now a cessation. But it will be followed before long by 
a renewal of speculative interest, especially when the markets and 
the public realise that Kaffirs are not likely to go up by leaps and 
bounds, and that in fact they are already realising. So that investors 
with means may well look round for hopeful shares. Lake Views, 
Ivanhoes, Boulder Perseverances, Great Boulders, Associated, 
and Kalgurlis are al] much higher than when we so persistently 
drew attention to their merits. But they should go higher still. 
South Kalgurlis are also a very hopeful feature. Among the 
lower-priced shares attention may still be directed to such as 
Boulder Main Reefs, Associated Northern Blocks, Central and 
West Boulders, and Hannan’s Stars, and, as a speculation pure 
and simple, Mint and Iron Kings. 
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Kaffir Mining Position 


As we had led the public to expect, the Kaffir market has not 
shown the enthusiasm for which some hoped as a result of recent 
victories. The explanation is quite simple. The Paris “bear” 
account had been practically covered. There had been a consider- 
able amount of buying with a view to taking profits on any British 
victory, and it was fully realised that the relief of Kimberley or 
Ladysmith was only the beginning of the war. Moreover, there 
has been quite a substantial advance in values already. Thus to 
take the case of the chief speculative favourites and compare the 
prices on the day of the relief of Ladysmith with the level ruling 
on the last working day of December :— 


Dec. 30 March 1 Dec. 90 March rt 


Barnato Consols .. 12 ris East Rand... ee 53 6} 
Chartered .. ee 2}} 34 Goldfields Ord. ee 6 7} 
De Beers .. +s 22} 28} Rand Mines .. ee 690k 373 


It will be seen that the rise has been very marked. The 
markets have now shaken down into a normal condition. Abso- 
lute confidence prevails in the success of the British arms, and the 
only really strengthening influence is the existence of a French 
“bear” account. As we have intimated already, the big financiers 
would probably prefer to see a set-back with a view to engineer- 
ing a rise later. Our opinion is that see-saw markets will be 
the rule, and the best course for all those who wish to speculate 
is to buy on a decline and sell on a rally. The market will go 
backwards and forwards pretty evenly, if the war continues to 
progress satisfactorily, and the tendency will be to gradually 
strengthen on each of such fluctuations. The markets may be 
good enough for those who are prepared to buy and wait, but wait 
they must. As regards locking up money in the market, the best 
course will probably be to place it in some of the partially 
developed deep levels, such as Knights’ Deeps and Centrals, Rand 
Victorias, Consolidated Deeps, and the like. Also for low-priced 
and more speculative ventures, such as Central Nigel Deeps, &c., 
the main thing to remember is that the Boers are quite likely to 
wreak vengeance on the machinery of existing working mines. 
The partially developed deep levels should steadily appreciate. 
For the mere speculator, however, most money will be made by 
buying the leading shares tabulated above on any decline, in order 
to sell them on a rally. 


Railway Notes 


Traffics have not been altogether satisfactory, but it is pro- 
bable that the set-back is only temporary, and has been due to 
bad weather. There is little as yet to warrant the belief that the 
trade “boom” has come to an end, although naturally the war 
has affected most industries somewhat adversely. But there are 
not many good features from a speculative point of view. Pro- 
bably the underground stocks, in view of electric traction, are as 
likely to advance as anything. Scotch Railway dividends are 
due, but judging from the Glasgow and South-Western result are 
not likely to be very attractive. 

As regards prospects, it is doubtful whether other’ Scotch 
companies will do any better than the Glasgow and South- 
Western. The market will be well satisfied if the Caledonian 
dividend should work out at 13 per cent. on the Deferred on the 
year. The North British should show 1% per cent. on its Deferred, 
but the directors are engaged in clearing up the financial wreckage 
of the old board. These are the chief results to be anticipated. 
The minor Scotch lines are likely to make only a poor showing. 


Some Other Railways 


It is impossible to view the American railway position with 
any more favour than has been shown by us of late. The little 
rallies lately have been the opportunity to sell to the British 
operators, and that Wall Street has not been slow to do. It is 
noteworthy that the American public stand severely aloof, and it 
is to the European market that the “insiders” are looking. It is 
necessary, therefore, to counsel the British public to be extremely 
cautious. There may be some securities which make a good 
showing on paper. But the fluctuations of American trade are 
Sharp either way, and it is reasonably certain that as much has not 
been expended on the roads as might have been with advantage. 
Thus it is better to be cautious, especially in view of monetary 
difficulties and the Presidential election. 

A hopeful field for speculative interest is still to be found in 
Mexico. Mexican Railway Firsts are relatively cheap, and if 
there is any falling-off in traffic, it is due to the completion of the 
Vera Cruz harbour works. 

A 5 per cent. stock at 101, such as Canadian Pacifics, with enough 
Surplus to pay the same dividend on £8,000,000 sterling of new 
Stock, and steadily increasing net earnings, is ridiculously cheap. 
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It must touch 110 before many months have passed. Equally 
satisfactory are the Trunk issues. The Stock markets were dis- 
satisfied this week because the January net increase in earnings 
was only £13,600. But if less than half that amount were main- 
tained for the year there would be a dividend on the Third Pre- 
ference. It is not, however, to such speculative features as 
Seconds and Thirds that we attract attention. We would point 
out the cheapness of the First Preference, a reasonably secured 
5 per cent. stock at 921, and especially the Guaranteed, a fairly 
sound 4 per cent. investment at 943. 


Allsopp’s Issues 


Allsopp’s Preference was cheap enough a little higher ; but at 
the present price investors would be neglecting opportunities if 
they declined to buy. The scare caused by the suggested issue 
of the 4} per cent. pre-Preference has been much overdone. 
Even though it had to be abandoned, it must not be forgotten 
that it was not wanted to pay old debts, but to develop new busi- 
ness. Certainly, the lager beer business will want more capital. 
The money was also wanted to acquire more tied houses, and for 
loans in connection with the trade. 

The issue may not have been well-advised at the present 
juncture, but to depress Allsopp securities as they have been 
depressed, even after the scheme was abandoned, was simply 
absurd. Investors with means should not lose the opportunity to 
secure the various Ordinary issues. 

The one weak spot—and this applies to all brewery issues no 
less than to Allsopps—is the certainty of a higher barrelage tax 
on beer. It may amount to threepence per barrel, and will fall 
doubtless upon the brewers. But even so, we fancy, so far as 
Allsopps are concerned, that it will have been well discounted. 


Assurance Items 


The flood of reports of the various assurance companies shows no sign 
of diminishing, and the same main points are observable in nearly every 
case. There has been a large increase in the amount of claims, and a 
relatively small increase, or even a decrease, in the premium incomes. 
These points will doubtless be characteristic of reports as a whole. 

The Provident seems to show the second of these features; but the 
claims were less in amount than in the previous year, and rather below 
the estimate. Thus the office has a stroke of good fortune. One weak 
point in the report is the very slight reduction in expenses, notwithstanding 
the decided falling off in the new business. But even so it would be 
difficult to carp at the position of the office, which is very sound indeed, 
and promises still better for the future. 

In the case of the Legal and General, too, we have to notice that the 
features of the year are not observable so far as the increase in the amount 
of claims is concerned. As a matter of fact, the office has been very 
fortunate, for the claims were only £206,000 against £272,000, and were, 
in fact, practically equivalent to those of 1897. This is one of the few 
offices valuing on a 2} per cent. basis, and its interest re'urn is high, so 
that bonus prospects are alluring. But even the Legal and General new 
business, the premiums on which were £56,991, was below some recently 
good results. Another satisfactory thing about this office is the steady 
reduction in the expenses. 

Prudential figures are staggering. This great British office! The 
total policies in force are nearly 290 millions. But we are mainly concerned 
with the Ordinary branch rather than the Industrial. In the Ordinary no 
fewer than 65,470 new policies were issued, assuring £6,355,850, and the 
premium income now exceeds three millions. Expenditure is low, being 
only 10 per cent. of the premium income. The office was, however, only 
able to secure £3 7s. interest on its ordinary funds. 

The Alliance shows new policies to the number of 1,410, assuring 
£843,799, the net new premium income being £32,000. |The total net 
premium income was £331,461. A surplus of £141,699 is reported. 


Notes and News 


At the meeting of Maple S& Company, the governor made allusion to 
some of the sources of profit in the past, such as the furnishing of the 
great hotels. He showed that at the present time the company had 
similar important contracts of this nature, including the Russell, the 
Grosvenor, the Majestic Hotel at Harrogate, the Liverpool Street 
Station Hotel, and others. Further developments of factories were also 
announced, and it was satisfactory, from a general trading point of view, 
to find the governor holding out hopes of success for the present year, 
notwithstanding the war, which has caused something like uneasiness in 
commercial quarters. 

The Lekin Syndicate make an important issue of 900,000 Shansi 
shares of £1 each at par. Full particulars appear in our advertisement 
columns, 





HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY IN WAR TIME.—Important 
article and advice contained in this week's Stock Market Report just issued. Post free 
by the LONDON AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C, Telegrams, ‘‘ Plenarily,” London. Advances made on Mining Shares at 
Six per cent, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Should be received not later than first post, Friday morning. 
Scale of charges may be had upon application to the Manager. 
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All remittances to be made payable to ** The Outlook Publishing Co., 
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Amusements, 


a 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 

. ARTHUR COLLINS.—The Children’s Pantomime. Every Evening at 7.30, 
Matinees Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 1.30, JACK AND TAE 
BEANSTALK. Written and Invented by ArtHuR SturcEss and ARTHUR 
Co.tutns. Music by J. M. Grover. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Violet Cameron, 
Johnnie Danvers, Mabel Nelson, Mollie Lowell, Rita Presano, Grigolati Troupe, and 
Powerful Company. 


LYCEUM. —-Mr. F. R. BENSON. — SHAKESPEARE 
SEASON.—TO-DAY (SATURDAY) and TUESDAY NEXT, March 6, 
HAMLET, in its entirety. FIRST HALF at 3.30, SECOND HALF at 8. 
MONDAY, March 5, THE RIVALS, at 8. Box Office from 10 to 10 (Mr. 
H Scarisbrick). 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE’S 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
(With the whole of Mendelssobn’s Music). 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2 
(Except Ash-Wednesday, February 28). 











Savoy. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basit Hoop and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


DALYS THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. ‘The Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by SipnEy 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till ro. 


AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, AN OLD ADMIRER. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 














INVENTIONS 


On offering the War Office the sight of ‘‘ a small, simple, 
and economical apparatus which would enable a man to 
know at what angle to hold his rifle in order to drop a 
bullet at any given range,” Dr. Conan Doyle received the 
following reply :— 


SIR,—With reference to your letter... concerning an 
appliance for adapting rifles to high-angle fire, I am directed 
by the Secretary of State for War to inform you that he will 
not trouble you in the matter. (Signature illegible.) 


Dr. Doyle, of course, sought immediate relief in the 
correspondence columns of the Zimes. And the episode 
appears to have borne fruit not only among literary 
people, but even at the War Office, which is evidently 
bent on mending its manners; witness the appended 
billets doux :— 

DEAR OLD Kippy,—The Secretary of State for War 
directs me to say that he is so sorry not to be able to adopt 
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your combination hooter and tambourine idea for the bands 
of the British army. As you are aware it is all a matter of 
vote, vote, vote; but should the present Government remain 
in power (and we hope it will), you may depend upon having 
an early show. With thanks and salaams. 

(Distinguished signature.) 


DEAR DR. R-BT-SN N-C-LL,—Your very kind offer of 
automata to read selections from the works of Mr. Cr-ck-tt 
to troops about to depart for South Africa has touched all 
departments of this office to tears. The Secretary of State 
for War, in particular, wept copiously after examining your 
proposals, and he bids me say that it is to such men as your. 
self that the Empire owes its greatness. ( Unsigned.) 


MY DEAR MR. M-R-D-TH,—With reference to your letter 
. + « concerning a small, simple, and economical apparatus 
for adapting your novels to the comprehension of the meanest 
intelligence, I am directed by the Secretary of State for War 
to inform you that the appliance will at once be served out to 
Her Majesty’s Militia regiments, and that a cheque for a few 
hundred tons of your books and a proportionate supply of the 
appliance will be forwarded to you as soon as we get some 
money. (Signature almost legible.) 


DEAR MR. ST--D,—Your admirable invention for stop- 
ping the war has only one fault. It doesn’t seem to work. 
The Secretary of State for War is therefore reluctantly com- 
pelled to direct me to say “ No, thanks !” 

(Signature scratched out.) 

P.S.— x x x x x x with love. 

DEAR Miss CH-y,—I am instructed by the Secretary of 
State for War to thank you for the sample of pottage you 
were kind enough to forward for the approval of this depart- 
ment, and to point out that whilst the article seems quite 
savoury and wholesome, it is altogether too red to form a 
suitable diet for the troops now at the front. A soldier in the 
act of partaking of it would be sniped by the enemy in once, 
red being the favourite mark of the fierce and wily Boer. If, 
however, you could invent a khaki-coloured pottage, with a 
little less chopped blotting-pad in it, we might deal. 

(Signature very florid.) 


DEAR ALGY,—I am happy to be able to inform you that 
your explosive sonnets have been tried with singularly satis- 
factory results. One of them (the non-copyright one) fired 
from a 4°7 engine in Printing House Square, went the round 
of the provinces with extraordinary agility, creating the ut- 
most consternation, and causing many people to wonder what 
was the matter. The Secretary of State for War begs me to 
say that lyddite is nowhere as compared with this stuff of 
yours, and that a little Swinburnian fire, properly directed, 
could not fail to blow the fight out of the biggest Boer that 
ever breathed. Kindly forward another dozen, packed in 
buckets of water, at once. (Mnitialled.) 


THE WOUND THAT HEALED 


IN the smoking-room of the Rag, as the thin, anzemic voice of its 
only clock irritably informed the world that it was quarter-past 
eleven, three men were sitting. Two of them, both belonging to 
the type of soldier-man as depicted by Phil May, were seated on a 
settee, with their scantily furnished heads bent together. Of 
course, both ran to fat, and often, with impatient tosses, gathered 
their duplicate chins from their collars, which pinched them. Of 
course, both had small, tight-looking feet, and stumpy, short- 
fingered hands, which had as many creases upon them as a baby’s. 
Equally, of course, both had little, deep-set eyes which seemed to 
be floating in whisky ; and only in the matter of moustache did 
they differ in appearance. 

The one, who was speaking in a thick guttural manner, with 
every now and then a contagious bronchial chuckle, carefully 
trained a moustache into what you may call, if you like, the 
fretful-porcupine tip. The other, of the bulging shirt and open- 
work socks, had allowed a moustache to trickle from the corners 
of his mouth to the horizon of his original chin, and had then 
curled the ends, which hung, virginia-creeper like, below. The 
third, a tall, self-restrained man, whose temples were tinged with 
grey, and whose mouth set tight with a slightly ironical droop at 
each corner, under a neat unimposing moustache, sat by himself 
reading. Only one thing in the world disturbed the smoothness 
of his mind—the loud conversation of the men behind him. 
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“ What I say is this, and I ought to know something about it, 
having divorced my first edition, being divorced by my second, 
and being now in the state of waiting for Providence to decide 
which of us, my third, or myself, will ask my old friend Jeune to 
cut the knot. What I say is this. There is only one way to be 
happy though married, and that is to be, or to get, divorced ; and 
I ought to know, I tell you.” 

“ My dear man, none of us ever think for an instant that you 
don’t know. Just to corroborate my statement, do you know what 
we call you among ourselves ?” 

“Call me? No; what do you mean?” 

“ | mean by what pet name—by what term of affection ?” 

“No; what?” 

“ Why ”—and here there came a volley of chuckles—“ we call 
you ‘the Négligé Bow,’ because you’re always becoming untied, 
d’ye see ?” 

The duet of bronchial laughter caused the third man, who had, 
of necessity, overheard these remarks, to bury, with somewhat 
indecent haste, a broad smile among the folds of his paper, and to 
thank Heaven that his fathers had been killed in action and not 
allowed, by an indifferent Providence, to stumble back into a 
decayed hobbledehoydom plus false teeth, plus toupé,"plus every- 
thing that could be manufactured. 

“ However,” added the Négligé Bow, “you mark my words. 
This affair I was telling you about will be in front of Jeune before 
he rises, or I’m not worth the clay it took to make me.” 

“ But... . but why?” 

“ Why? ... Now, look here. Suppose you were really a 
distinguished man.” 

“ There’s no supposition about that, my friend !” 

“ No, no, of course not. What I mean is, suppose you were a 
big Parliamentary man, a man of high reputation, a man who had 
arrived, got there ; cut a big recess for yourself in Westminster 
Abbey ; a man of historical family, a good soldier, of big estates, 
and all that, don’t you know ; and suppose you were fool enough, 
at the age of forty-two or so, to fall desperately in love, and to 
marry a youngster rising twenty-one, a dainty, sentimental, un- 
formed, thoroughly English gel,—who didn’t love you when you 
proposed to her, but who was merely flattered and dazzled into it.’ 
He stopped for breath. “Very well. Suppose, being married, 
your work demanded your constant attention in the day and some- 
times part of the night. Suppose you were able to see very little 
of the charming gel who writes your name in a sprawling, school- 
girl hand at the bottom of her letters. You, of course, being a 
man of integrity yourself, with a huge belief in human nature, 
would go on blissfully happy. But—now mark this—what about 
the charming gel? Suppose, more or less unknown to you, you 
busy man, this charming gel meets a curly-headed, smooth-faced 
lad, who tells her what a devil of a shame it was for her to have 
been thrown away upon a man old enough to be her father, catches 
her young fancy himself, and takes her here, there, and the other 
place while you, busy man, are doing your country’s work ; gets 
her talked about in clubs, restaurants, supper places, and hinted at 
in red-covered papers—to what end, I ask you, supposing you to 
be the distinguished ass referred to, would you look forward, when 
you finaily saw these things for yourself?” 

The answer was: “Oh! Jeune, naturally. But what man in 
his senses would be idiot enough not to see through it ?” 

“The man I’m supposing you to be.” 

“ Well, I suppose you knowhim. But, for my part, I’m hanged 
if I can place the lady !” 

“ We saw her this evening at the Palace, and heard the curly- 
headed young man tell his hansom to drive to the Carlton for 
supper.” 

“ What/.... The wife of Colonel Lord Henry Mortimer, 
M.P., and all the rest of it! ... .” 

“ You've got it, my boy.” 

The third man rose suddenly to his feet, stood for a moment 
pale and unsteady, and then, with a kind of lurching rush, left the 
room. 

“ Whew !” said the Négligé Bow. 

“ What's the row?” 

“Why, that... that was Henry Mortimer!” 


“Ah!” said a philosopher, who was, of course, a paper-boy, 
putting a dozen unsold catch-halfpennies between himself and his 
coat, and watching out of sight a man who had been tearing up 
and down the deserted Birdcage Walk, talking to himself, gesticu- 
lating, and once—standing quite still with both hands over his 
eyes—sobbing. “Ah, and ’im a torf! Hevenin’ dress, con- 
certiner ’at, patent slip-into’em-quicks, family manshin, breakfast, 
lunch, tea, dinner, and supper, and as much casual boozing as 
takes ’is fancy. Pipped fairly, strike me! . . . Not enuf casualties 
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to sell the pipers—no doss-’ouse, no grub, nuffin’. . . . Oh! pass 
on, dear ole world. Next, please.” 

That also was Henry Mortimer. As to everybody else who 
takes a part in the great big enforced game of blind-man’s-buff, 
the moment had come when the handkerchief had fallen from his 
eyes, and he found himself clutching a skeleton. Of course it had 
curled him up at first, and he had fallen flat upon his face. Of course 
he had called his God a cruel God, and equally, of course, he had 
demanded to know what he had done to deserve it, he who had 
tried so hard. But slowly he rose to his feet again and flung the 
blood from his eyes, the earth from his mouth. Slowly he crushed 
under his feet the sense of unbelief the sudden shock had given 
him, and said, “ It is my own fault, not His.” She was too young ; 
it was a selfish thing for him to have done ; he had been too much 
engrossed in his work ; he was too old, too grey. But the bullet 
had lodged in his heart, and although he saw and felt and heard, 
he had died. What to do? 

He hailed a hansom, smiling to think what the man would say 
if he knew that he was driving a corpse. He found a tired servant 
dozing in the hall. He found, as he had often done before, but 
with very different feelings, that his wife had not returned. He 
sent the servants to bed, and waited in the hall. What to do, 
what to do? 

As each cab came nearer and nearer he rose with his hand on 
the handle, and as each passed he sat down again to wait. Pre- 
sently one came and stopped, and he flung open the door. 

“ Aha,” he said, “here you are then! Had a good evening? 
Are you tired? . . . How are you, Norwich? Come in, my boy, 
and have something.” 

The charming girl looked up at her husband with wide eyes, 
The curly-headed lad was glad it was not daytime, and cursed 
himself for his trick of blushing. 

“No, I think not, thanks very much,” he said. “I think I 
ought to be getting home now.” 

Henry Mortimer drew him in and shut the door. “Oh, no, 
not yet. Half an hour won’t make any difference. Come and 
keep me company in a weed.” 

“Yes, do, Norwich,” said the charming girl, “ and I will run up 
to bed. Good night, and thank yousomuch. Good night, Henry.” 

Mortimer kissed his wife and held her tight in his arms for 
a moment. But he said nothing, and oddly enough, when she 
turned at the top of the stairs to wave her hand to the curly- 
headed boy, it refused to wave, and her eyes filled with tears, 

Then Norwich said, “I really won’t stay, sir, if you'll excuse 
me. Rather important appointment in the morning, and.... ” 

“ Vou must,’ said Henry Mortimer. 

Norwich lit a cigar with shaking fingers, and then bent over 
the fire and held two suddenly cold hands to its warmth. Mortimer 
shut the smoking-room door and crossed quietly to his side. 

‘“ Norwich,” he said, “stand up by me and look in the glass.” 

The boy did so, wonderingly, and instead of letting his eyes- 
rest with a very natural pleasure on his own clean-cut, well-shaped 
face, and hair of which he was justly proud, he stared at the 
strangely expressionless face of his host. 

“Yes, I can quite understand.” .... “ Norwich,’ Mortimer 
added presently, “ how long have you been in love with her?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“My dear lad, don’t do that. I’m not going to pose as a 
judge or makeascene. I’m only going to ask you a few ques- 
tions, that’s all, which you are going to answer. . . . It has been 
forced home upon me, Norwich—putting everything together 
quietly and honestly, that I have done my wife a great wrong in 
marrying her. I was too old, too busy, to make a good husband 
to so young a girl, too unromantic for her to love. That being 
so—having fully realised that, and having, to some extent, got 
over the. . . the shock of it, I want you to tell me exactly how things 
are between you and my wife. I place you on your honour, 
Norwich.” 

The boy instantly held out his hand. “Yes... 
you may.” 

“Thanks. Well then, how long have you been in love with 
my wife?” 

‘“‘ Ever since I first saw her.” 

‘“ Let me see, when was that?” 

‘Four months after she married you, two yearsago. I... f 
couldn’t help it ; I tried not to, I swear I... .” 

“| don’t blame you in the least, old boy. Love is not the kind: 
of thing you can shake off, like gout or lumbago. Tell me, is my 


and by Jove, 


wife in love with you, also? ... Goon, say it. You won't hurt 
me now.” 
“Yes, she is. ... You see, she was so much alone, you 


seemed more like a father to her thana ... a husband, and she 
really hadn’t any thought of love when you asked her to marry 
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you, and, of course, like all very young girls, she was carried 
away by your... your public name and position, and all that 
e « - I beg your pardon.” 

“No, no, old chap, go on. Please go on. This light is so 
strong. It makes me blink, that’s all. Fire away.” 

“ Well, and then, do you see, I came along just as she began to 
realise what she had done, and being about her own age—a bit 
older really—she told me how things were, and we began to see 
a lot of each other, and... and being the loveliest girl I ever 
saw, I naturally—or rather not naturally—er . . .” 

“ Fell in love with her, and told her so.” 

“Yes, that was how it was.” 

“ And ever since then, poor little beggars, you’ve been wishing 
that I was dead, eh?” 

“Oh, good Lord, no! Only.. .” 

“Yes? Well? What were you going to say? For God’s 
sake, don’t tell me there’s anything more—anything besides what 
you have already said. She bears my name, she’s my wife, and 
I love her more dearly, more—more. . .” 

Norwich looked up at Mortimer’s drawn, trembling face, and 
said, “ No, sir, there’s nothing more to tell.” 

After a while, during which both men—the other was a man 
too—smoked in silence, Mortimer spoke again. “I had decided 
not to accept a yeomanry command which was offered me to-day ; 
but I have now changed my mind, and I shall leave almost at once 
for South Africa.” 

“ No, no,” cried Norwich. 

“If I am not shot, and come home again, of course things 
must go on as they are. But if I have the good fortune to fall, 
you will make her a good husband, Norwich, won’t you, my lad? 
. .. There, there, my dear fellow, don’t make a fuss. It’s the 
only way out. I shall tell my wife that I go because I am wanted, 
do you see? And now, I think, it had better be ‘Good night.’ ” 

Mortimer led the way, silently, to the door, followed by 
Norwich, whose head hung very low. On the steps he turned, and 
said, “ I’m most awfully sorry.” 

“So am I,” said Mortimer, the corners of his mouth more 
whimsically ironical than ever ; “ but it couldn’t be helped. Good- 
night, and good-bye.” 


Trembling from head to foot, Lady Henry Mortimer stood, 
among a crowd of eager, pale-faced people, on the quay at South- 
ampton. The Gazka, with its cargo of disabled soldiers, had 
arrived. 

Sullenly, the men who were deprived of taking any further 
share in the war, filed, minus arms or legs, battered, and hollow- 
eyed, to shore. Among the last batch, high above his fellows, 
with an empty sleeve pinned up to his coat, came Henry Mortimer, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left. Of course he had en- 
deavoured to catch the enemy’s bullets; of course his reckless 
bravery was the talk of every war correspondent ; and equally, of 
course, he was alive. 

Suddenly a little, shy, thankful, adoring hand crept into the one 
which remained to him. He clutched it, and held it to his lips. 

“Am I—am I to say that I am sorry for coming back ?” 

“If you would like to break my heart, you may say that you 
are sorry.” 

The kiss she left upon his empty sleeve healed a wound which 
no bullet had made in his heart, and all was right with the world. 

CosMO HAMILTON, 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


NINE duchesses, five marchionesses, fourteen countesses, fifty-four 
other ladies of social and literary celebrity, AND—Mr. Imre 
Kiralfy. Que diable va-t-il faire dans cette galére, and what is it 
all about? Why, a Woman’s Exhibition ; just as if most women 
had not made exhibitions enough of themselves on various occa- 
sions in various ways. But this is called the age of women, so we 
are to have an Earl’s Court season all to ourselves ; but in order 
that it shall not be the dullest on record, men will of course be 
admitted under the usual privilege of paying for both sexes. 

To inaugurate the exhibition a column of people have lent their 
names for a committee. I do not mean that the people are piled 
up like the Nelson Column, but their names take up a whole column 
of the daily papers. Having been compelled for various reasons 
to refuse to serve on the honorary committee, I may perhaps best 
help by offering a few suggestions to the peeresses of the executive 
council. Carlton says, “ Exhibit a silent woman and every man 
in London will pay a shilling to look at her.” That is so like a 
man. I must use my own intelligence, “and Heaven help poor 
Kiralfy,” murmurs Carlton, 
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I should first of all advise Mr. Kiralfy to collect the honorary 
committee in a room and immortalise their conversation by 
means of an aurophone. The result might not be harmonious, 
but it would certainly be interesting. Mrs. Arthur Paget, fortified 
by her recent experiences, would be giving hints to Miss Ellen 
Terry. Lady Granby and Lady Harberton could hardly be 
expected to agree on the subject of dress. Politics might lead to 
differences of opinion between Mrs. Asquith and the Duchess of 
Argyle, whilst Lady Burton might argue out the temperance 
problem with Lady Henry Somerset. Dear me, what a nice time 
Mr. Imre Kiralfy will have ! 

Now for the exhibition. I will run through the programme. 

“ Portraits of famous and fair women.” Is the fame of women 
of all ages to be at the discretion of a jury of British matrons? 
What a prospect! As for the beauty of women, we can never 
agree about our own sex except to assert that we can see nothing 
in any girl all men unite in admiring. Our unanimity on this 
point is extraordinary. ‘ Historic costumes.” Joan of Arc in a 
crinoline, Queen Elizabeth in a coat and skirt, Miss Marie Corelli 
in Greek attire with a lyre substituted for her mandoline, and 
Miss Burney in bloomers would represent the struggle for indi- 
viduality. True, a guide would be needed : but he could soon be 
found. 

“Relics” open a wide field for speculation. The manuscript 
of a novel by a Duchess ; the diary of a celebrity as written, not as 
edited for publication. The reputations of some women would 
indeed be regarded as valuable relics ; the marriage certificates of 
others would certainly attract a crowd. I am glad I tore up and 
destroyed the love letters and withered flowers which I treasured 
in my romantic days. It would have been so difficult to refuse 
Mr. Kiralfy. 

“Women’s Applied Art,” I suppose, means a demonstration 
by ladies’ maids and the puffing of various cosmetics—no doubt 
in return for a financial consideration. The gentle art of killing 
with affection, of tearing a character to shreds by a suggestive 
pause and shrug of the shoulders, must be included in this section. 
The School for Scandal might be opened, but without pupils, for all 
would be teachers. Diplomas might, however, be awarded by the 
lady journalists on the committee, for the Press is so addicted to 
truth that no scandal ever gets into a Society paper—until a fort- 
night after it has been discussed over the teacups. 

The section on the Education of Children will, of course, 
demonstrate that there are no children nowadays, only wiseacres 
who languidly endure their elders. No doubt Master Tommy 
Nordau would lecture on the Degeneration of Parents who still 
apply the Rod. Indeed the Lectures must be a distinct feature. 
Sweet sixteen will compare the novels of Mr. George Moore with 
those of Jane Austen, the girl of the period will discuss tobacco, 
a daughter will quote selections from plays suitable fur mothers 
with shockable tendencies, and advanced spinsters will speak 
with weight upon the marriage question. The Hospital 
section, I suppose, will be represented by a series of tableaux in 
which Red Cross nurses will take the leading parts. Lady 
Randolph Churchill might appear, and could not Lady Sarah 
Wilson give some impressions of Boer hospitals and hospitality ? 

In the Cookery department will be displayed every variety of 
food, from the bun and glass of milk, on which the typewriting 
girl works eleven hours each day and is then surprised at the 
inevitable physical prostration, to the hundred and one tempting 
dainties which compose the afternoon tea of a Society woman 
harassed by a hundred duties she would certainly neglect were 
they not absolutely optional. The meal a man orders for a 
woman and the meal (or its apology) that a woman would order 
for herself present a study in contrast. 

All these novelties will of course be of secondary importance 
to the Water Chute and the Switchback, working like modern 
philanthropy amidst the whirl of Society. I have been but once to 
Earl’s Court. It was a hot night last summer. We had been 
dining at Claridge’s, and some energetic person suggested the 
exhibition. I have a vague recollection of a large open-air space, 
dotted about with barn-like structures, in which a collection of 
tawdry jewellery and embroidered table centres were exhibited for 
sale. Millions of electric lamps twinkled on the ground, and were 
reflected in the water. A camel nearly knocked me down, and a 
Bedouin picked my pocket. The air was rent by the hideous 
shrieks of various boatloads of people being precipitated from a 
giddy height into an abyss of water, and a procession of unwashed 
savages, whose costume seemed to consist of an assortment of tin 
kettles, rushed by with shouts and grimaces. I suppose it will all 
be the same this summer—with the exception of the savages; the 
women will take their place, and the honorary committee will 
doubtless go down the chute in new Parisian frocks (provided by 
Mr. Kiralfy) at a special /’¢e for unemployed women. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE “DREAM” AT THE LYCEUM 


Mr. Benson's ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” is being 
received with general satisfaction even in regions in 
which his ‘‘ Henry V.” was coldly looked on. There is 
much to admire in the Lyceum production; but there 
are certain features in it whereof we do not ‘‘ hesitate,” 
but bluntly state our inappreciation. Surely it is Mr. 
Benson’s proper cue to emphasise the distinction between 
himself and the common and abhorred actor-manager 
with his single eye to what the public wants, his ‘‘ no 
d——d nonsense about art,” his editings and alterings of 
masterpieces, his aclor-manageries in short. We said last 
week that Mr. Benson was admirably free from the love 
of limelight, and so he is. But when we find him cutting 
his Shakespeare with the cheerful freedom of a Mr. Daly, 
and taking calls with the alacrity of Mr. ——, people 
may be tempted to think that, perhaps, our Mr. Benson is 
mortal, like another. Not that it is of necessity a bad 
thing to take calls, or even to cut in reason; but that 
Mr. Benson must take care to be well upon the other 
side, if the grounds upon which we urge the propriety 
and even the need of his continuing in London manage- 
ment are not to lose in weight. I may steer clear of all 
comparisons ; but this must be said: with the single ex- 
ception of Miss Brayton in Helena and the Snug of Mr. 
Oscar Asche and Miss Loftus’ Puck, the chief actors at 
the Lyceum are individually not a patch on those at Her 
Majesty's. It is no discredit to the intelligent but rather 
wearisome young gentleman who played Bottom in the 
regretted absence of Mr. F. R. Weir that the famous Bottom 
at Her Majesty’s is a far better bat. A feminine Oberon is 
probably inartistic, and Mr. Frank Rodney at the 
Lyceum does gallantly in the part; but there is the 
prime fact that Miss Neilson, not talking nearly so well, is 
more attractive than Mr. Rodney. Mrs. Tree’s Titania 
is better than the Lyceum Titania, and so on. Then, 
where, you may ask, is there any room for Mr. Benson 
to come? The answer is that Mr. Benson not only has 
the chance to cut out Mr. Tree, but that to a great 
extent he takes his chance by achieving a symmetry, 
proportion, and equality of production which elude the 
star performers and too gorgeous setting at Her Majesty’s. 
You have far more Shakespeare for your money in the 
more modest production, but then you expected more. 
Thus the first scenery of the Lyceum is delightful, and 
Mendelssohn’s music is admirably given with the spring 
song and the ‘‘ Bee’s Wedding” from the Songs without 
Words of which the first was omitted at Her Majesty’s. 
Better, the elocution at the Lyceum is clear and delicate. 
Better still, for a great part of the evening a perfect 
symmetry was maintained, no part obtruding beyond its just 
place. With so much that is worth doing and difficult to do 
successfully and artistically achieved, does it not give you 
pause to find the text has been edited in the old way, with 
some significant omissions ; that in the fairy scenes the 
symmetry which one has admired is interrupted to permit 
some not very graceful dancers to contort themselves out 
of the picture ; that, worst of all, the players are trans- 
formed into the comic fersone of a dramatic interlude at 
any music hall ? Awful, awful, Quince, Flute, Starveling, 
& Co. It was not so much that they did their ‘‘ business ” 
badly, but that it was ‘‘ business” incredibly tiresome 
and uncalled for by the text—with which Mr. Benson had 
“obliged” Shakespeare. As for Bottom, he was only 
tolerable when he wore his ass’s head. The last scene of 
faéry was beautifully presented. When it was over, and 
the midsummer midnight influence withdrawn, and the 
green and silver and the stillness and the beauty gave way 
before the players of Athens, then did one arise and flee 
swiftly from the theatre. If one seems to be unfair to a 
performance which, saving the faults enumerated, was 
artistic, the blame is with Mr. Bottom and his brethren. 
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That is to say, it is with Mr. Benson, who arranged their 
tedious fooling, and who, doing much so well, must dis- 
appoint us the more keenly when he sins against the light 
in anything. Y. B. 





A correspondent who was present at Mr. Tree’s revival of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and who has now been visiting the 
Lyceum, writes :— Mr. Benson’s production of ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ and the version now played at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre are not exactly as different as cheese from chalk, but 
somewhere nigh those antipodes. At the Haymarket house the 
interpretation suggests an entertainment provided for the edifica- 
tion of a somewhat farvenu audience ; at the Lyceum the scholar 
is made welcome and given the place of honour. On the one 
hand everything that is most modern is in the air; whilst Mr. 
Benson has evidently sought for and obtained a certain fine 
simplicity, almost a certain maiveté, that greatly assists both 
players and audience in the gentle art of make-believe, without 
which the illusion necessary for the full enjoyment of a fairy play 
becomes impossible. Mr. Tree has successfully applied himself to 
the task of ‘giving the public what it wants;’ Mr. Benson has 
with an equal success striven to reproduce the original effect of 
the play which seems to have been a forerunner of what to-day is 
called ‘light opera.’ Mendelssohn’s music replaces that of the 
original production, and is treated with almost as much respect as 
the book itself. Song and dance—the latter largely in the hands, 
or is it in the feet, of a lady who suggests a slightly bemused 
Newnhamite—are freely interpolated, and the whole thing is as 
pleasing to ear and eye as tothe human reason. The acting at 
the Lyceum is more even than that of Mr. Tree’s company, though, 
of course, there are many individual instances where an exchange 
would profit either constellation. At Her Majesty’s the scenery 
and costumes are fittingly majestic, at the Lyceum these accesso- 
ries have a quaintness suggestive of Sir Noel Paton and the art of 
the Great Exhibition. Mr. Benson’s company are to be congratu- 
lated on a singularly fine, intelligent and interesting performance. 
If we must single out any one player for praise, where all deserve 
well of us, Mr. Clarence merits that distinction. As Thisbe he 
was irresistibly comic. Mr. Frank Rodney, too, was exceptionally 
effective. Oberon is truly a hard creature to impose upon a latter- 
day critic. Mr. Frank Rodney has made us believe in him.” 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO AND 
OTHER MATTERS 


Mr. Ysaye's playing in the Beethoven violin concerto at 
Queen’s Hall on Saturday was an achievement of the first 
order. But what a pity that Beethoven wrote only one 
violin concerto! The concerto in D major towers above 
all other compositions of its kind, as all musicians are 
agreed. But all the same one may be permitted to wish 
perhaps that the master had left other examples of his 
genius in this form. Thifty-eight piano sonatas, sixteen 
string quartets, nine symphonies, five piano concertos— 
and one violin concerto! It is a steadily diminishing 
series, with almost the greatest work of them all at the 
small end. Yet who would take upon himself to say 
which of the other compositions in that glorious catalogue 
might be spared ? 

Seemingly all of the composers have addressed them- 
selves to this particular type of work with more or less 
diffidence—except, of course, the violinist composers, such 
as Spohr, Viotti, and the rest. Mendelssohn and Brahms, 
among musicians of the present century, like Beethoven, 
made only one attempt apiece; while many of the most 
eminent of their fellows in the great list of the immortals, 
including Weber, Schubert, and Schumann, among others, 
seem never to have tackled the form at all. The great 
violin concertos number only three ; and one gets rather 
to tire—though it be rankest heresy to say it—of those 
four famous drum-taps which serve to usher in the very 
noblest of them. The new works by Mr. Hollander and Mr. 
Percy Pitt—the one a Fantasie and the other a Ballade— 
which Mr. Ysaye played also on Saturday, can hardly be 
accepted as supplying the deficiency, though each contains 
clever and agreeable writing for the violin, and may serve 
to pass the time till we get those long-awaited additions to 
the really great violin concertos of the world. 
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At the Popular Concerts Brahms has been pleasantly in 
evidence in recent programmes. Last Saturday it was 
that beautiful and most characteristic product of the 
master’s genius, the quartet in B flat; on Monday it 
was the glorious sextet in the same key ; this afternoon 
(Saturday) it is to be the sonata for piano and ’cello; 
while for Monday the beautiful trio in C minor (Op. 101) 
is promised. And so far these works have been admirably 
presented, though you cannot expect entirely satisfactory 
results from scratch quartets playing Brahms or Beet- 
hoven—or any other composer for that matter—after one 
rehearsal only. The difference is apparent enough to 
those who are familiar with the doings of such bodies as 
the Joachim quartet and like combinations to be found all 
over Germany, playing constantly in association with one 
another. 

In the old days there was some degree of continuity at 
the ‘‘Pops.” At the worst there was only a change of 
feadership—Joachim for Lady Hallé or vice versa as the 
case might be—from time to time, with Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti occupying their accustomed places as second violin, 
viola, and ’cellist respectively throughout the season ; and 
performances of the highest excellence resulted. But 
things have gone from bad to worse, till now-a-days it is 
quite the exception to hear the same quartet twice running. 
The performances of Messrs. Kruse, Becker, Gibson, and 
the rest have been so good as to be enjoyable, but that is 
no reason why one should not wish them better still. 

Other recent concerts have included an interesting 
performance given by the ‘‘ Sangerbund” of the Germans 
in London under the direction of Mr. Max Laistner, at 
which Bruch’s ‘‘ Frithjof” was done among other things. 
The ‘*Redemption” has been performed at the Albert 
Hall, and Madame Albani has given an Ash Wednesday 
concert ; but what is there new to say about either ? 


IN PASSING 
STRANGE NAMES 


STRANGE names rise up from street and square, 
They echo to the mountains, where 

Remote, life’s thinner current stirs, 

They die on lips of villagers 
In trembling accents of despair. 


They syllable the sudden flare 
Of guns ; they vibrate on the air 
With noise the thud of battle blurs — 
Strange names. 


She droops, our England, worn with care. 
We share her grief, her wounds—we share 
The burden of those sons of hers 
Whose dust an alien dust inters : 
Our hearts are living graves, that bear 
Strange names. 
ETHEL WHEELER. 


It is not generally known that Major-General French was very 
nearly beleaguered in Ladysmith. He escaped by the last train 
to leave the place, and for some time was concealed under the 
seat of a railway carriage. When he emerged, covered with dust, 
he shook himself rather ruefully and said, “1 am glad I never 
worried my fellows over details of dress, or I should have hada 
conscience now.” This bears out the observation of Major Arthur 
Griffith about him: “French never was a ‘spit and polish’ 
soldier, but his mind is set on essentials, and he is always ready 
to act, when opportunity comes, with tremendous effect.” 


Commandant Cronje has long been one of the most successful 
military commanders the Transvaalers have had. Before the 
present war Petrus Andries Kronjé—to spell the name as he 
writes it—came into prominence as the officer who received Sir 
John Willoughby’s surrender at Doornkop. He first appears in 
history in the affair of Potchefstroom. At the head of 130 
burghers he refused to pay taxes, and when the famous wagon of 
Piet Bezuidenhout was seized on an execution, recovered it from 
the British officials. When, later on, the British garrison at 
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Heidelberg surrendered, Kronjé was the commander in charge of 
the Boer force. Kronjé is now an old man, but has been ubiquitous 
along the Western Frontier during the war. He has not a few 
English friends, and can be under no illusions whatever as to the 
strength of the British power. 


Different men, different ways. Before Lord Roberts left 
Cape Town he called into his office a certain Colonel and charged 
him with a certain mission. ‘“ Now,” said the chief, “how soon 
can you put this through? I know you'll do the best you can.” 
** Well,” replied the Colonel, “I'll try to do it in a fortnight.” 
“ Well,” Lord Roberts repeated, “I know you will do the very 
best you can,” and with a pleasant smile he dismissed the officer. 
Outside the door he met Lord Kitchener. “ Well?” said Kitchener, 
with business-like abruptness. ‘ Oh,” said the Colonel, “I have 
just seen the Chief: he wants me to do so and so.” ‘ When are 
you going to get it through?” “Well,” said the Colonel, “I 
promised to try and do it ina fortnight.” “ Now, Colonel,” was 
Kitchener’s retort, “if this is not done w/fhin a week we shall 
have to see about sending you home.” And done it was. 


Few finer officers have fallen in the war than Captain 
Raymond de Montmorency, V.C., eldest son of Viscount Frank- 
fort de Montmorency. Tall and dark, with hair cut close round his 
shapely head, he looked every inch a soldier. A first-rate sports- 
man, he was the best shot in the 21st Lancers and a prominent 
polo player at Cairo. It will be remembered that a contradiction 
was issued to the rumour that he was engaged to Miss Pamela 
Plowden. His magnificent rescue of the body of Lieutenant 
Grenfell after Omdurman will ever remain among the treasured 
records of the Victoria Cross. He had a flash of sardonic 
humour when he chose a skull and crossbones as the badge of 
the scouts he embodied for the present campaign. General 
Gatacre had several times mentioned him in despatches, and 
issued a divisional order to record his deep regret at his 
death. 


Tommy Atkins is not such an absent-minded beggar after all 
Out of 163,097 children receiving outdoor relief, only 194 are 
children of soldiers, sailors, and marines. Out of 250,281 women 
in receipt of such relief, only 76 are wives of soldiers, sailors, or 
marines. We owe these statistics to a high military authority. 


Mrs. Beerbohm Tree is not likely to forget her reception last 
Sunday at the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place. The curious 
timbre of her sympathetic voice thrilled the silent and densely 
crowded multitude in the auditorium. That voice has grown 
strangely stronger and richer of late, as though Charity had 
strengthened it. Once more this generous lady gave her fee to 
the War Fund. “The Recessional” was attentively heard, but 
“ Bobs ” went to the heart and carried the whole audience off its feet. 
Mr. Barry Pain’s “ Flower Girl on the War” was also most suc- 
cessful. 


Mr. Charles Chandos Clarke is the pride of the Stock 
Exchange. He is not only a first-class business man, but the master 
of the House revels. It was he who conducted the National 
Anthem at the Jubilee ; it was he who ordered the Dead March 
to be hummed when we lost at Colenso. He danced that 
wonderful Highland reel in honour of the Gay Gordons, and such 
trifles as assisting at the Wyndham auction and giving three 
cheers on every suitable occasion are part and parcel of his pro- 
fessional life. Perhaps the ripest exhibition of his humour was 
when he hammered President Kruger as a defaulter after the 
news of the ultimatum. He now wears spectacles, though he 
rarely made them in his cricket career. Only once did he keep 
wicket in a great match for Smokers and Non-Smokers in 1884, 
when Australians and English amalgamated and Bonnor hit 
Spofforth for a six and two fours in three balls, and Peate took 
six wickets for ten runs. 


Caddies are rare tale-bearers. Mr. Gerald Balfour can, they 
say, handle a cleek as well as his more illustrious brother. But 
he is not always so philosophical under the trials of golf. The 
brothers were playing together over the Gullane course. Gerald 
made an atrocious drive right into a very bad bunker. “ Keep 
your temper, Gerry, keep your temper,” Arthur was heard to say— 
not altogether unnecessarily. And in some circumstances the 
golfer needs all his serenity. Not long since the Irish Secretary 
was playing in a foursome on a well-known London course. Lord 
Chelmsford was his opponent, and each had as partner a lady of 
high degree but small golf. They were negotiating the long hole, 
and not a single bunker had Mr. Balfour's titled partner missed. 
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At last, in sheer weariness, the Irish Secretary turned to the 
caddie. ‘Long hole?” he growled. ‘Our longest, sir.” And 
then, in a whispered aside, the much-bunkered statesman added : 
“How many move bunkers are there ?” 


EQUIPPED 


MISTRESS : You've a nice young man, Jane; why don’t you get 
married ? 
JANE: Well, marm, I really don’t see why not, for ’e don't 


drink and I don't drink. 


The Duke of Orleans, who denies that he wrote a congratula- 
tory letter to Wilette, the vulgar French caricaturist of our Queen, 
was actually born in England. In the intervals of issuing bom- 
bastic appeals to the French nation, he has learnt to skate, and 
was at one time a regular patron of New Niagara. His dinners 
at the Savoy used to be excellent, and one of our novelists, in a 
clever word-sketch, has delineated him wheeling a famous prima 
donna in a wheelbarrow race. His marriage was dictated by 
State policy ; otherwise the young couple are much as other young 
couples. The Duchess might play a great part as hostess were 
she not so shy. 


Can a building comprised of flats be said to be a “house”? 
Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy has just decided that it can, in spite of 
the efforts of his son to persuade him to the contrary. Some time 
ago another Chancery judge had before him the question whether 
or not a similar building was a “ private residence.” He held that 
it was not a private residence upon the ground that dwelling- 
places separated by horizontal partitions were in no way different 
in principle from dwelling places separated by vertical partitions— 
i.e. an ordinary terrace of houses. This view, besides being some- 
what ingenious, seems to be thoroughly sound. Nor do the cases 
clash. It is clear that the connotation of the words “ private 
residence” is narrower than that of the word “house”—-if ordinary 
usage goes for anything. The two judicial decisions have now 
assigned a building of flats to a position somewhere betiveen the 
two. Thus the words may be set forth in the descending order of 
their hierarchy, thus :—(1) a house; (2) a building consisting of 
flats ; (3) a private residence. 


Mr. William Butterfield, who died last week in Bedford Square, 
belongs to a period almost historical—the epoch of Gothic revival 
in England. The architects who initiated the movement were 
sometimes made more remarkable by their genuine enthusiasm 
for a then neglected style of art than by their intelligent applica- 
tion of its principles to modern needs. The two London churches 
by which Mr. Butterfield is principally known are thoroughly 
suited to their surroundings. One of them, the church of St. 
Alban’s, in Holborn, is in its way quite atriumph. Hardly receding 
at all from the line of the houses, exigencies of space having 
denied any but a court of a few feet across, the planes are yet so 
finely managed as to produce a sense of cloistral seclusion un- 
surpassed in London. It is an imaginative design. 


Mr. William Stott, of Oldham, who died of heart-disease at sea 
the other day, is the well-known painter, and is not to be con- 
founded with Mr. Edward Stott, of Amberley, the poetic landscape- 
painter, although at one time he painted similar subjects. That 
was twenty years ago, when he was studying in France, and many 
pictures of this period, such as his bathing picture exhibited about 
four years ago, were, thanks perhaps to the stimulus of a very 
able lot of fellow-artists with whom he worked, better painted than 
anything he ever did. On the other hand, he developed in England 
a more imaginative vision, and his Alpine pictures, his circular 
“ Aphrodite” (shown at the British Artists, under Whistler), his 
“Nymph,” his “Enchanted Wood,” and many others, reveal a 
very personal temperament. These later pictures have a heavy 
fragrance almost too cloyingly sweet, like an overblown flower, 
and would make admirable illustrations to Omar Khayyam. 


Mr. Walter Bayes who alone was elected associate among the 
forty or fifty candidates that presented themselves at the last 
meeting of the Royal Water Colour Society, is a young artist of 
Singular promise. He is more than anything a colourist, as those 
who were fortunate enough to see his last Academy exhibit on the 
easel are able to testify. At Burlington House he had suffered a 
disheartening amount of “ skying,” rendered ironical by the juxta- 
position of work of similar intention and unmistakable inferiority 
on the line immediately below. The particular piece that gained 
him his new associateship is notable among the water-colour 
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drawings of recent years. Much like a Lionel Smythe, it has 
superadded certain daring decorative qualities that the older 
painter has hitherto left unattempted. Mr. Bayes has worked a 
good deal in black and white, and illustrated Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
“ Wheels of Chance” when it appeared in Zo-Day. Indeed, he 
learnt to ride a bicycle for the purpose, covering the entire ground 
of the story on the machine. But Mr. Wells failed for once in his 
excursions into the future. When the story appeared in volume 
form he insisted on fresh and more commonplace illustrations, 
In all probability the despised Zo-Day drawings will be collected 
at a date that knows the “ Wheels of Chance” only by associa- 
tion. 


The Stage Society continues to flourish. There was only 
standing room for some at the third meeting held at the Vaude- 
ville last Sunday evening, when Ibsen’s “ League of Youth” was 
given in capital style. Mr. Courtenay Thorpe’s Daniel Heire in 
particular was excellent fun and provoked roars of laughter. Mr. 
Titheradge’s Bratsberg and Mr. Thalberg’s Stensgard were also first 
rate. But the whole thing was well done, and a pleasant evening 
was the result. What seemed to surprise nearly everyone was 
the fact that Ibsen had written such a rollicking farcical play as 
this proved in the acting. Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
Mr. Henry Holiday, and Lady Colin Campbell were there. 


The formation of a Society for the giving of “ Illustrated 
Operatic Concerts” seems a very good idea—the design being to 
further in this way familiarity with operas seldom or never per- 
formed in the ordinary manner. Thus Spontini’s “ La Vestale,” 
Godard’s “Jocelyn,” Faccio’s “I Profughi Fiamminghi,” and 
Goldmark’s “Die Kénigin von Saba” have been chosen for 
representation in this way at the first four performances of the 
series—each concert, it seems, being preceded by a lecture on the 
work performed, which Signor G. Mazzucato (late lecturer on 
Acoustics and Aésthetics at the Milan Conservatoire) will deliver. 
The first concert took place at the Steinway Hall last Tuesday, 
when “La Vestale” was the work dealt with. Unfortunately the 
attendance was of the slenderest description, so that the con- 
tinuance of the concerts seems problematical. 


From the late King Imbrah’s Palace, Cape Coast, Mr.—should 
we not say “ Prince” ?>—Kudyoe Imbrah writes to us as follows :— 


S1R,—Having seen your name and address from a certain 
friend of mine your name have been highly recommended to 
me that you are the best of all the London newspapers. And 
I beg you by this steamer to send me all copies of papers on 
hand you have in order to let me know the prices in time to 
order same as possible. Hope you will be good enough to 
send me one in meanwhile and oblige your paper called Zhe 
Outlook. 


He was a first-class draughtsman of Bristol—one of the best— 
and the war fever seized him. His firm begged him to remain at 
higher wages ; they would pay him almost what he liked to stay. 
No, he must go. So he went to enlist. But one of his toes 
happened to curl in under his foot and he was rejected. He 
protested that he was a champion walker and a well-known 
athlete. No matter ; that toe disqualified him and he was rejected. 
Did he go back to his well-paid draughtsmanship? Not a bit of it. 
He went straight to the hospital and had the offending toe cut off. 
And now he is on his way to the front. 
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GRANDPAPA’S SPELLING 


My recollections of grandpapa are not of the amplest. I 
remember that he wore velvet waistcoats and frilled shirts, 
that he had a very large and almost globular watch, that 
his watch chain depended from his neck, and drooped, 
with no uncertain droop, over the lower part of his waist- 
coat, that his manner was benevolent, and that he was 
wont to entertain little children by taking them on his 
knee and singing to them. It is true that his vocal reper- 
tory consisted of only one number, which began 


I'd be a butterfly 
Born in a bower ; 


but I have never yet heard singing that I liked better. 

The other day I came across an old letter of grand- 
papa’s, addressed to myself on a birthday occasion. ‘I 
am sending you a posy,” it says, ‘‘and a picture book 
which I hope you will not destroy.” The handwriting is 
shaky, and so, it must be confessed, is the spelling ; for 
‘‘destroy” is spelt with an ‘‘i,” and further down the 
page you come across that fearsomest of orthographical 
solecisms ‘‘ recieve.” 

The sight of these slips reminded me that I possess 
some of grandpapa’s school-books ; and I took them from 
their decent dust at the back of a bookcase. One of 
them, named quaintly, ‘‘ The Young Gentleman’s Cipher- 
ing Book,” purports to ‘‘ contain the five principal rules of 
arithmetic, both simple and compound; to which are 
annexed, for the Improvement of the Pupil, numerous 
exercises upon each Rule.” The work is ‘‘ By a Teacher 
of the Mathematics,” if you please! There are, also, 
‘*The Catechism of Geography,” ‘‘an easy Introduction 
to the Knowledge of the World and its Inhabitants, for 
the Use of Children, the whole of which should be com- 
mitted to memory at an early age,” and ‘The Village 
Curate,” described as ‘‘a moral and interesting tale, 
recommended for the imitation of youth.” 

The jewel of the collection, however, is a book of 


‘‘orthographical exercises,” the title-page of which runs 
as follows :— 





FALSE SPELLING; | 
| BEING A 
| SELECTION OF PIECES, 
| FROM THE MOST 

| | APPROVED AUTHORS, 
| IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BY A FRIEND TO YOUTH. 





Upon this delightful compilation grandpapa appears to 
have bestowed a peculiar share of his youthful attention. 
At any rate the book is a good deal more frayed and 
thumb-worn than its fellows, and it bears grandpapa’s 
name writ in various degrees of largeness, both on its 
endpapers and on several of the pages. 

The ‘‘exercises” themselves palpitate with a beauty 
which is all theirown. Take this of Zhe Lion and the 
Hare :— 


There once subsisted the gratest intemacy bettween a 
lion andahare. “Is it trew, oh King of beests,” said the 
hare to him one day, “that yourself and your own species 
should be so terrefied at the crowing of a misserable cock ?” 
“Tis but too trew,” ansered the lion ; “and it is gennerally 
remmarked that we large annemals have all some unaccount- 
able weekness ; thou may’st have herd, for exsample, that the 
elephant shuddurs, and is seized with the utmost terrur, if he 
but heer the grunting of a hog.” “Reely,” interrupted the 
hare ; “I now concieve why we hares are so affraid of dogs.” 


Again :— 
Amidst the vareous vises to wich hewman nature is prone, 


and wich mark the degradation it has suffered, none more 
strikingly evvince its debacement than the practice of in- 
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gratitude. There is sumthing so contrary to honner, so 
repugnent to humanety, and so devoid of prinsiple, even in 
the bare forgetfulness of favers, that those who are capable of 
practising such a mode of conduct, are thought of with con- 
tempt, and treeted with scorn. 


And the ‘‘ verse ” comes out even richer :— 


Can the deep statsman, skill’d in grate desine, 
Protrakt, but for a day, preccareous breath ? 

Or the tun’d folower of the saccred nine 
Sooth, with his mellody, insatiate death ? 


No—though the pallase bar her goldden gate, 

Or monnarchs plant ten thousend gards around 
Unering, and unseen, the shaft of fate 

Striks the devoted viktim to the ground. 


Poor grandpapa ! It was his sad duty to discover the mis- 
spelt words in the foregoing and similar passages, and 
put them straightway into proper form. On the whole, 
probably, he preferred them as they were. And hence, 
mayhap, it comes to pass that in later years we find him 
disposed to spell destroy with an ‘‘i,” and ‘‘ receive ” with 
the ‘‘i” before the ‘“‘e”. 


LITERATURE OF THE WAR 


IF any reader wishes to make himself acquainted with the very 
best that can be said on the Boer side of the present struggle in 
South Africa, he will find it nowhere more clearly set forth than in 
“The War in South Africa,” by J. A. Hobson (Nisbet. 75. 6d. 
net). The author’s methods are transparently honest, his facts 
are well marshalled, and his intentions just. It is in his com- 
ments and deductions that the bias lies. Although we differ 
widely from him, we have no intention of entering on a polemical 
discussion, but stick to the critic’s best task, that of indicating to 
the public the manner and purport of the book. We, there:ore, 
merely say that while Mr. Hobson omits consideration of none of 
the things urged against the Boer people and their governors, 
he finds palliation for all of them. For the mistakes alleged against 
England he not only finds no excuse, but piles up condemnation, 
and makes error seem crime. It will be no bad exercise for the 
reader to set against this book a pamphlet entitled “ The Transvaal 
Question,” by Edouard Naville (Blackwoods. 6¢.). Here he will 
find the whole question set squarely on a broad basis of inter- 
national polity. The famous “suzerainty” question, which Mr. 
Hobson threshes with the minutest special pleading, is dismissed 
by the Professor in a sentence as a mere shadow. The Professor 
takes the world and its rate of progression as he finds them; Mr. 
Hobson’s prepossessions against commercialism, Jew capitalists, 
and Colonial Office methods disturb his historical vision. The 
only logical outcome of his arguments is that Boer and English- 
man alike should clear out of Africa and leave it to the indigenous 
blacks. As between Boer and Englishman to-day, Professor 
Naville holds that the higher civilisation, the milder rule, ought to 
prevail. 

With regard to books on the war proper, by far the most 
notable is the late Mr. G. W. Steevens’ “ From Capetown to Lady- 
smith” (Blackwoods. 35. 6d.). Although it is fragmentary, and 
lacks the revision and finish which the author but for death would 
have given to it, it is still a shining example of his characteristic 
methods. Even if the world had not had proof of Steevens’ 
purely literary gifts, there is enough evidence in this book for a 
sure assertion of them. Not only is it vivid with the rapid realisa- 
tion of perception in language, but the language has the felicity 
of just and artistic selection. We see not alone the picture of 
events, but the essential humour, pathos, tragedy, and beauty 
underlying them. The chapter entitled “ The Story of Nicholson’s 
Nek” reaches high-water mark. It paints the British soldier in 
defeat, and the Boer in victory, as “The Battle of Elandslaagte” 
depicts the converse ; and it contains this sentence : “ What bitter 
shame for all the camp ! All ashamed for England! Not of her 
—never that !—but for her.” That is finely said, and as true as it 
is fine. 

“To Modder River with Methuen,” by Alfred Kinnear (Arrow- 
smith, Is.), is an extremely clear and well-written narrative of 
events up to the battle of Magersfontein. It is, perhaps, too slight 
and general to be of permanent value, but the author’s character 
sketches of Methuen and Cronje are excellent. In this direction, 


and in incidents rather than in broad effects, the author’s talent 
seems to lie. 
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“The Fight for the Flag in South Africa,” by Edgar Sanderson 
(Hutchinson, 15. 6¢.), relates the progress of the war up to Buller’s 
third effort on the Tugela. The attractive feature of the book is 
the numerous fine plates, which comprise maps, portraits, and 
battle scenes. Although the narrative often lacks the vividness 
which an eye-witness can always impart, it is clear and well 
expressed. 

Next on our list come two lives of Lord Roberts, one by Walter 
Jerrold (Partridge. 25, 6d. net), and the other by Horace G. Groser 
(Andrew Melrose. 15. net). It would be invidious to compare 
these. Suffice it to say that while both are drawn largely from 
Lord Roberts’ own account of his “ Forty-one Years in India,” 
the impression of an independent point of view is well conveyed in 
both. Mr. Groser’s book seems to us a marvel of cheapness, and 
is written with great care and considerable |iterary effect. 

“Prisoners of War,” by A. Boyson Weekes (Methuen, 62.), 
is a story of love and martial adventure. Ilse von IIsenstein, 
Renée de la Roche, Count von Rothenfels, are characters, and 
nobody need have any difficulty in getting to the end of the tale, 
where the happy pair ride away to bliss. After that a coupon may 
be filled up with the reader’s idea of the day and the month on 
which peace in South Africa will be signed, which will give him a 
chance of winning £100. And thus also the cause of literature is 
advanced, and gambling ennobled ! 


THE CHATTY SCHOOL BOOKS* 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. have ventured on an ex- 
periment as pretty as it is promising. Their main idea is to 
combine practice with theory in the elementary schoolbook, and 
to do so in a manner as pleasant as it is informing. Two com- 
panicn series—one for the teacher, one for the taught—are issued. 
Both deal with the same subject—the simple natural history of 
familiar plants and animals. In the book of Object Lessons the 
teacher obtains his material. Say it isacat. He brings a kitten 
into school, and the little pupils are made to observe its charac- 
teristic points; while organs, such as the paw, mouth, tongue, 
eye, &c., are represented by bold drawings, easily reproducible on 
the blackboard. By a mixture of telling, question, and experiment, 
he then explains their uses and character. When all this is done 
it may be assumed that the scholar will turn with relish to the 
lesson in his reading-book—a delightful conversation between a 
cat and dog, embellished with the aforesaid illustrations, After 
this method has been pursued with the horse and dairy-cow, the 
sheep and the pig, the rabbit, hare, deer, and fox, the squirrel and 
his companion woodlanders, the frog, the toad, the worm, and the 
fly, the urchin must surely be on intimate terms with these 
familiars of his country home, particularly as a most admirable 
choice has been made of facts—suitable, interesting, and 
yet never of that the-sheep-is-a-most-useful-animal descrip- 
tion that edified our forefathers. In the fly lesson, for 
example, though the reading consists only of a childish 
story (in the good sense), there are pictures of a life-size fly and 
(much enlarged) a fly’s head, a fly’s foot, a fly’s leg, and a grub. 
The compiler has had the wisdom not to be continually instructing ; 
he has been content to interest and amuse, leaving the teacher 
with his specimens and his blackboard to supply the information. 
{t must be said that he has a fine literary judgment, and that is no 
small matter since the taste of a new generation is moulded by its 
schoolbooks. Among the bits of verse in the volume we have 
chiefly referred to are such exquisite yet simple numbers as William 
Blake’s “ Little Fly,” Allingham’s “ Birdie, Birdie, will you, pet?” 
Stevenson’s “Every night my Prayers I say,” Henry Fielding’s 
Hunting Song and “A jolly old sow once lived in a sty”—not one 
beyond the capacity of a very young child and yet all of them 
literature. This is but an imperfect sketch of one book, but as the 
others are like unto it, we can only hope that the publishers in 
subsequent volumes will maintain an equally high standard. The 
object lessons are by Mr. F. W. Hackwood. 


* “Chatty Readings in Elementary Science,” Books I. and II.; ‘‘ Chatty Object 
Lessons in Nature Knowledge,” Standards I., II., and III. London: Longmans. 
ts. each. 


A worthy burgess complained in vain to a Rural Council of the 
use the parish made of a depression on a common in front of his 
house. Into this hollow was emptied all the mud scrapings of the 
district. The burgess pointed out that another hollow more 
removed from his house could with advantage be used instead. 
One night the complainant heard some shouting near his house, 
and on going out with a lanthorn, found three of the councillors in 
the muddy hole. Quoth he, “I am glad, gentlemen, to see you are 
at last stirring in the matter,” and left them to get out as they could. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedglep, near Paternoster Row: 
March 2, 1900. 


MY DEAR FANNY,—Did you ever read “ South Sea Bubbles, by 
the Earl and the Doctor”? It is a delightful volume of travel 
with a capital shipwreck in it, and a slightly cassowarian attitude 
towards missionaries. The Earl was Lord Pembroke who died in 
1895 ; the Doctor was George Henry Kingsley, who was born in 
1826 and died in 1892. Dr. Kingsley was the brother of the 
author of “ Westward Ho!” and the father of Miss Mary H. 
Kingsley, the traveller. She it is who writes the memoir which 
serves as an introduction to Notes on Sport and Travel (1), 
wherein are garnered the literary remains of Dr. Kingsley. Dr. 
Kingsley is the Tom Thurnall of “ Two Years Ago.” He fought 
the cholera in Flintshire in 1849, earning golden opinions for “ his 
constant and wholly gratuitous attendance upon the poor.” He 
became private physician to the first Marquis of Aylesbury, and 
afterwards to the Dukes of Norfolk and Sutherland, and the first 
and second Earls of Ellesmere. He married Mary Bailey in 
1860, and she was the recipient of some remarkably vigorous 
“ stuffing|s] of [his] travel-scrip.” He had a bad temper, but, says 
Miss Kingsley, “1 knew as a child perfectly well that if I success- 
fully dodged a copy of Brand’s ‘ Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences’ 
. . . - all would be well, provided I went away and was quiet for 
a time.” Certainly a young lady who blew up the family blanket- 
wash with gunpowder was trying. It would seem that the love of 
the Zrdgeist dominated Dr. Kingsley, and that settling down to 
the life of a fee-farmer in Harley Street was not to be thought 
of. Miss Kingsley has the courage to write of him quite frankly, 
though her interesting memoir culminates with a description of 
him as a “noble, perfect English gentleman....who.... 
never did a mean act .. . . and never felt fear.” The “ Notes on 
Sport and Travel” are breezy, humorous, irritating in their reck- 
less stampede on corns. The story of the feud between Chisholm 
and the Clan Gun, as put by Dr. Kingsley into the mouth of a 
Scsts shepherd, would make a most effective recitation. The 
spectacle of the Clan Gun pursuing their enemy with “ one shoe 
off and the other on” is ludicrous in the extreme. “’Deed the 
anes that had ane made the worst, for the ane brogue made them 
bold with the ane fut, and they bounced the ither gey hard against 
the sclate stanes, whilst the ithers went hirpling on tenderly on 
their ten-taes.” Dr. Kingsley had the curiosity which is the genius 
of the traveller. He saw the “Arab Dervish play the devil,” and 
compels us, too, to watch a fanatic stick a spike “into the inner 
corner of his right eye” and force “the unnatural round white 
eye” “farther and farther out on to the gorged and purple cheek.” 
Touching the monsters of the deep, it was a pity that he did not see 
the “killer” with the eye of the dramatist ; on that subject he 
grows garrulous and magaziny, the honours resting with Mr. Louis 
Becke, and his whale tragedy in “ Wild Life in the Southern 
Seas.” Dr. Kingsley was not a novelist, although he had once 
thought of writing a romance of the reign of Charles II.; but he 
could describe a heroine very nicely, for I have already fallen in 
love with a “bright brunette” of New Zealand with a yellow 
ribbon, whom he describes as singing ‘so sweetly to you with a 
soft husky bubbling voice, like nothing you ever heard before but 
an English thrush after rain.” 

I am going to exact a blush of you, Fanny. Do you not 
remember that day when I found you practising away for dear life 
out of the “Wohltemperirte Clavier”? You were very angry 
because the music-master had rapped your knuckles. So you 
favoured me with a tirade against him, winding up with, “ But his 
Bach is worse than his bite!” Foolish Fanny, yet not so foolish 
as some, for you approached to an understanding of the great man 
from his lighter side vwééd that heavenly second gavotte (“La 
Musette,” in D), or the shapely bourrée in B minor from the second 
violin sonata, or more soberly v7é the noble and beautiful “ Air de 
la Pentecéte,” as the transcriber calls it. Still the composer of 
over 200 cantatas remained rather guessed-at than realised even 
when you had heard the St. Matthew Passion Music in its entirety. 
You were sensible of rich mysteries of colour ; and, as though the 
work had been a lovely painted window in some old abbey, the 
pattern eluded you. Such a man you knew, however, was 
worth following up, and in Bach (2), by Mr. C. F. Abdy 
Williams, you have just the book you require. Mr. Williams 
combines an intimate acquaintance with the German autho- 
rities and a large technical knowledge with a clear and 
pleasant style. His work, which shows great industry, con- 
tains many admirable illustrations besides various musical 
quotations. Bach’s life (1685-1750) was before the world that of 
a virtuoso of the organ, and, superficially, his lot was happier than 
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that of many of his brethren ; for he had enough and to spare, 
though it is painful to reflect that his children allowed his second 
wife to die in an almshouse. But his salary in the various appoint- 
ments he successively held was paid for certain duties he could 
not bring himself to fulfil. For instance, we find the Consistory 
of the New Church, Arnstadt, asking “ whether, as he has been 
ordered to do, he will rehearse with the scholars or not.” Moreover, 
he “ confounded” the congregation by enriching an accompani- 
ment to a hymn tune with an “interlude” of a couple of bars, as 
well as by free variation on the melody itself. As Capellmeister 
and Cantor of St. Thomas, Leipsic, he came into conflict with the 
rector, a mean person, of no sympathy with music, who “had 
threatened to reduce and flog any boys who obeyed the Cantor's 
directions.” But, in spite of such civil strife and friction with the 
Council, he “fulfilled himself” steadily, doing his creative work 
to the detriment of his hack work, and amassing that glorious 
sheaf of MSS. about which there is a horrible story that, after his 
death, *‘ whenever a Thomas-schule boy wanted a piece of paper 
to wrap up his ‘ Butterbrod,’ he was allowed to tear out 
a sheet of paper from one of Bach’s manuscripts.” Even 
Handel was not so great an organist as Bach. Bach would 
journey anywhere to play on a famous organ. His last journey 
was to Potsdam, by Royal command, in 1747. Frederick the 
Great gave him a theme to extemporise on, and on Bach’s 
elaborating a six-part fugue from a subject chosen by himself, the 
King several times exclaimed, “ There is only one Bach.” He was 
devoid of jealousy, and refrained from brag. He was the worst of 
choir-masters, but he produced imperishable works of art. He 
pastured on Philistia because he had a strong will. 

It is the fashion to say that we live at a much greater pace 
nowadays than when Bach lived ; indeed, quite a lot of people say 
it who do little more than live on their incomes. Here, then, is 
just the book for us, and especially for those who, like you, Fanny, 
always end their letters “in great haste, sincerely yours.” It is 
called Brain and Body (3). It is rather a shock, however, to be 
informed in it that “lower animals”—the monkey, for instance— 
“*blush’ as we do.” Let slip this slight upon our delicacy, and 
there is not much to complain of in Dr. Wilson’s cautious and 
genial pages. “Alcohol is absolutely injurious to the young,” but 
the healthy man may consume without harm about one and a half 
ounces of “ absolute alcohol” per diem, and the dose may do him 
good. He may smoke, too. Talk of “tea drunkards” will make 
you wince, and you will be sorry that Dr. Wilson does not en- 
courage ladies to make a chimney of their mouths. Of meat 
extracts he speaks slightingly, mentioning with approval, however, 
one which has been described as an “ox in a teacup.” But I 
must not play the tout. 

Talk of “going the pace,” we certainly do not live any faster 
to-day than did Australian colonists of the ’thirties, judging by the 
crowded hours spent by the characters in Rolf Boldrewood’s 
romance, Bades in the Bush(4). The “open sesame” of English 
hearts is sounded here. Not in duelling ; firing pistols in the air is 
noble and affecting, but it lacks something of excitement. Not in 
making love ; our dear old-fashioned Rolf whose sun is a “ majestic 
orb,” and whose young girls remind him of gazelles, is hardly an 
up-to-date amorist. No ; his “open sesame” is horse-racing ; and 
if one Bob Clarke of this prolix but rattling story does not steeple- 
chase his way into Fanny’s heart, my name’s not 3B. ROUSER. 

1. “Notes on Sport and Travel.” By George Henry Kingsley, M.D., F.L.S., &e 
With a Memoir by his daughter Mary H. Kingsley. London: Macmillan. 8s. €d. net. 

2. “Bach.” By C. F. Abdy Williams, M.A., Mus. Bac. With Illustrations and 
Portraits. London: Dent. 3s. 6d. (In the series entitled “ The Master Musicians.”’) 


3 “Brain and Body: The Nervous System in Social Life,” By Dr. Andrew 
Wilson. London: Bowden. 1s. 6d. 


4. ‘‘Babes in the Bush.” By Rolf Boldrewood. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


REVIEWS 
THE BLUEBEARD MYTH 


“ Blue-Beard : a Contribution to History and Folk-lore. Being 
the history of Gilles de Retz of Brittany, France, who was 
executed at Nantes in 1440 A.D., and who was the original of 
Blue-Beard in the tales of Mother Goose.” By Thomas 
Wilson, LL.D., &c. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


A FULL account of Gilles de Rais’ abominable career might be 
made extremely interesting ; but, ifit ever struggled into print, 
punctilious librarians would class it as a private-case book, and it 
would figure in catalogues as distinctly “curious.” It could not 
be otherwise, for Gilles de Laval, Seigneur de Rais, crammed so 
many crimes into his existence that, though he was hanged before 
he was forty, he ranks as one of the world’s prime villains. A 
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wealthy, handsome, literary young noble, he fought beside Joan of 
Arc, and so distinguished himself in the field that he became a 
Marshal of France in his twenty-fifth year. For reasons that are 
not very apparent, he retired from the army to his estates in 
Brittany, and there—at Machecoul, Champtocé, and Tiffauges— 
during the last eight years of his life, gave himself up to such 
infamies as the Marquis de Sade could not outdo. One can 
barely hint at the brilliant ruffian’s enormities. That he killed 
some hundreds of children is not the gravest charge against him, 
His pious confessions (for he was pious in a distorted way) are 
veiled in the decent obscurity of a learned language, and, even so, 
M. René de Maulde has found it necessary to edit them with a 
rare severity. His legend has lost nothing with time. Michelet 
has used his branding-iron upon “ la béte d’extermination,” and, in 
“The Black Douglas” Mr. Crockett has found an opportunity of 
recalling him to memory. Dr. Wilson now comes forward with a 
formal biography, which, to say the least, is a work of supereroga- 
tion. It appears that the writer was appointed United States 
Consul at Nantes in 1882, that he grew interested there and then in 
Gilles de Rais’ local repute, and that he examined the Nantes 
archives in his intervals of leisure. The result of his researches is 
now published. It cannot be said that he has shown any 
unbecoming haste, for he has spent nearly eighteen years upon 
his 188 pages. Meanwhile he has been anticipated by the Abbé 
Bossard and by M. Charles Lemire in two volumes which 
appeared some fifteen years ago, and which make his tardy 
performance altogether unnecessary. We gather from the title- 
page that Dr. Wilson is at present Curator of the Division of Pre- 
historic Archzology in the United States National Museum, and 
on his special subject he may—nay, must—be a respectable 
authority ; but in all that concerns medieval history he is greatly 
to seek, and it is not clear that his Latin is any better than 
Shakespeare's. An illustration of deficient knowledge is given on 
p. 47, where the author thus transcribes an inscription found on a 
house in Vannes: PAX HVNC DOMVN ET OMNIBVS HABITAN 
IRVS IN EA. With the best will in the world, it is hard to con- 
strue these words. Domus is either masculine or feminine: we 
give Dr. Wilson his choice. If masculine, why write 7 ea? If 
feminine, why write Avac? Nor does the difficulty end here. 
Habitan irvs is meaningless: little as we care for “ conjectural 
emendations,” we venture to suggest the obvious variant of 
habitantibus. The phrase, in fact, is a misreading of the familiar 
salutation: Pax huic domui et omnibus habitantibus in ea, On 
the whole, the writers Latin has grown rusty and, as his hero's 
confessions are in that tongue, Dr. Wilson can scarcely have 
made the most of them. And as one reads on, one has a 
disquieting suspicion that his French is no better than his 
Latin. For example, on p. 23 he translates in this fashion a 
reference in the index to Quicherat’s “ Procés de condamnation et 
de réhabilitation de Jeanne d’Arc” :—*“ opposes [makes war on] 
the false Jeanne d’Arc, v. 333.” This proves that he has not read 
Quicherat or that he has not understood him. Quicherat was 
incapable of making such a statement. As fond admirers believed 
that Arthur, Roland, Napoleon, and Nana Sahib would return, so 
Frenchmen believed that Joan of Arc had escaped. Gilles de 
Rais shared this opinion and, as a matter of fact, he supported the 
False Pucelle. This is but one instance out of many inaccuracies, 
and those who are curious as to the life of the monster Gilles will 
continue, as in the past, to consult the excellent biography of the 
Abbé Bossard. 

Unfortunately Dr. Wilson has chosen to follow the Abbé in the 
weakest part of his thesis. Breton peasants have so jumbled 
history with superstitions and fairy-tales that many are persuaded 
into holding Gilles de Rais for the original of Perrault’s Blue- 
Beard. The Abbé Bossard asserts it as a fact, and Dr. Wilson 
echoes him, but neither offers anything like a proof. Dr. Wilson, 
indeed, declares that the wicked Marshal’s beard was black, with 
“a tinge of blue-black”; but as only two portraits, both un- 
authentic, are known, it would be obviously absurd to build a 
theory on such a basis. Moreover, the single point on which Gilles 
de Rais showed any moderation was in the matter of wives. His 
one and only spouse was Catherine de Thouars, who survived 
him and proved her courage by hastening to marry again. The 
parallel between him and Blue-Beard breaks down completely, and 
the position of the Abbé Bossard, who argues his view with ten 
times Dr. Wilson’s power, is admittedly untenable. If Blue-Beard 
had (as he had not) any representative in the flesh, he is just as 
likely to have been Henry VIII. as any one else. Dr. Wilson may 
object to the colour of Henry’s beard. In that case he should take 
the hint given him by Dr. Shahan, in a letter appended to the 
preface, and should demonstrate the oriental Arovenance of the 
story. As M. Thomas and M. Husson show, nothing is easier. 
In the Rig-Veda Indra is always blue-bearced: in other words, 
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he is the sun seen through an overcast atmosphere. His fabulous 
wealth symbolises the golden sunset. His wives are seven: the 
jast of them is Aurora, the curious dawning light which peers into 
al! things. The solar myth system is out of favour just now ; but 
Dr. Wilson is estopped from objecting to it, and it is infinitely 
more ingenious and amusing than anything brought forward by 
him. If he clings to the Breton origin of his subject, he should 
work out the story of King Comor, of Brittany, and his wife, 
St. Tréphine, and should emphasise the fact that Sister Anne bears 
a Breton name. Dr. Wilson is evidently in good faith, and has 
clearly spent much pains on the problem. He fails to illuminate 
it because his equipment is insufficient : worst of all, he is at work 
on the wrong line. 


MR. SPEAKER 


“Notes from my Journal when Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons.” By the late Right Hon. John Evelyn Denison, 
Viscount Ossington. London: John Murray. Ios. 6d. net. 


“] WAS sitting in my library at Ossington,” wrote John Evelyn 
Denison on the morning of April 8, 1857, ‘ when the letters were 
brought in, and among them a letter from Lord Palmerston.” 
The letter was dated from the Naval and Military Club (only it 
was not called the Naval and Military, nor was it a club in those 
days, but 94 Piccadilly), and it informed “ My dear Denison” that 
the writer and his party wished to propose Mr. Denison for the 
Speakership of the House. Would Mr. Denison agree? The 
recipient of this letter was unaffectedly surprised. But no one else 
was. Mr. Denison had never canvassed or made application ; he 
had not even made “ the duties of the Chair a special study.” But 
Mr. Labouchere, own uncle of Zru¢h, and Lord John Russell 
overcame his scruples, and on April 30, 1857, Mr. Denison took 
the chair by the unanimous voice of the Faithful Commons. 

It was one of the few—one means it was one of the most— 
sensible things the House has done. We have had many Speakers 
who have seemed perfect. There is no better sign of the great- 
ness of this country than that we should never fail of a set of men 
each of whom seems to eclipse his famous predecessor in the most 
difficult and exacting of all great offices. And yet it is so. 
Speaker Brand bore the hell among the Speakers whom our own 
generation remembers until Speaker Peel arrived. Speaker Peel 
blotted the memory of the past until Mr. Gully arose in his place ; 
and those strangely ill-inspired followers of Mr. Arthur Balfour 
were silent in admiration and shame for that they had opposed 
his election when the new Speaker turned his_ beautiful 
countenance upon the too vivacious member for Mid-Cork and 
named Charles Something-or-Other Deane Tanner to the House. 
Nowadays we hope Mr. Gully will live for ever. But when the 
time comes for him to become a mere Peer, who doubts that Mr. 
Juggins, Q.C., or Sir Beynetson Bumper, K.C.B., or some one 
will figure in his stead as the best of Speakers up to date? Surely 
the strength of England lies in this wealth of fearless, impartial, 
honourable gentlemen. 

And yet, if the Speakers past and present had been compelled 
to elect a president, it is believed that the late Lord Ossington 
would have arisen at their head, styled of his own order the 
perfect Speaker. He was stately and splendid of figure, and 
sternly beautiful of countenance. His ruling in troublous times 
was regarded as the high-water mark of dignity, discrimination, 
and justice. When he went, the Z7zmes was held to have expressed 
the opinion of the nation when it thundered—but softly—that 
“Speaker Denison was the clear, unsullied mirror of that simple 
nobleness which we think Englishmen may claim as the ideal of 
our national character.” In tact, it is hinted there had lived others 
before this Agamemnon. But none more manfully vindicated the 
tights of the House, especially when he dropped heavily on the 
Lords trying their good old game of infringing that inalienable 
tight of the Commons, the grant of money. And, lastly, he was 
the Speaker of “ The Speaker’s Commentary,” which'was originated 
at his suggestion. 

Lord Ossington’s diary was not written for publication. It was 
found in a box years after his death in 1873, for he only survived 
by a few months his descent from the chair which he had filled so 
worthily for fifteen years. He intended no more than a jotting for 
Private reference : but having privately printed it for the eyes of 
his friends and kinsfolk, Miss Louisa Denison, the writer’s 
daughter, has wisely made a present of this faithful record to a 
wider public. 

Wide as that public must be—indeed, it is not easy to see how 
the officers of Parliament are to dispense with Lord Ossington’s 
record as a sort of classic work of reference—one wishes that the 
great Speaker had itched with the desire of writing for posterity. 
He is concerned with the duties of his position, and the result is 
that Procedure is the hero of his story. He does not make his 
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entries with an eye upon the public. He had no thought of leaving 
a vivid record more enduring than those of the great protagonists 
over whose warrings he presided. He was merely interested in 
jotting down each day for his own use the technical difficulties 
which beset him, and the means whereby he met them. Conse- 
quently, when he goes to see Mr. Gladstone, there is no image, no 
estimate, of a figure which interests us so closely, merely an account 
of the difficulties, rather amazing to an outlander, which distressed 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Speaker over the Queen’s Speech of 
December 1868, which Queen’s Speech, Mr. Speaker pointed out 
to the Prime Minister, must not be a Queen’s Speech, but some- 
thing else. “Mr. Gladstone turned to a precedent that had 
occurred in the year 176-. I said: ‘But that is a warning to be 
avoided, not a thing to be followed. The King made these two 
Speeches, and had an amendment moved on the Address in answer 
to each, and had two hostile debates.’” And so on, and so on. 
It is magnificent, but it is not literature. 

Here, however, you come on something better. In the Irish 
Church debate, “ Mr. Disraeli rose to reply at half-past ten. He 
had been dining, and only came into the House at ten o'clock. 
He began tolerably well. He spoke till one o’clock, two hours 
and a half, and a very bad speech it was. His colleagues on the 
Treasury Bench did not know which way to look ; Sir S. North- 
cote, sitting close to him, hung back his head, and, with the gas 
full on his face, pretended to be asleep; some hung down their 
heads, some turned quite away. Some pretended to be asleep; 
perhaps they really were, for anything more wearisome I never 
heard.” It is interesting elsewhere to find that Mr. Gladstone 
objected to letting people retire vid the Chiltern Hundreds, 
“objecting that a post of honour should be given to unworthy 
characters such as Edwin James.” Such moments shine amid 
the arid technicalities of procedure like live coals. 


PROBLEMS OF EMPIRE 


“The British Empire and Alliances ; or, Britain’s Duty to her 
Colonies and Subject Races.” By T. E. Scholes, M.D. 
London; Stock. 8s. 6d. 


TuIs book illustrates a fault that is often displayed in the works 
of the numerous gentlemen who write with ease on all manner of 
subjects in our day; it has no logical order, no idea or thesis 
carefully stated and developed. Dr. Scholes is interested in the 
British Empire, he collects a mass of information from the most 
easily accessible sources, he reads the speeches of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain and the writings of Sir Charles Dilke, he 
weighs in the balance of the amateur the advantages of a Russian 
or German alliance, and finally compiles a volume dealing with so 
many problems and with so wide an area that its method and con- 
clusions are necessarily superficial. There is acharming naiveté in 
the Preface. “On June 8, 1898, the author began to gather the 
necessary materials for effecting his purpose, and the rough draft 
was completed in November of the same year.” These rapid 
compositions have not all of them the good fortune of “ Rasselas” ; 
the history and future policy of the British Empire deserved a 
larger share of Dr. Scholes’ time. Mr. Chamberlain’s famous 
*long-spoon speech” seems to have made an undue impression 
on our author, as it is quoted three times. Instigated by the 
candid statements of that speech Dr. Scholes first surveys the 
colonies of Great Britain, and gives his readers the requisite in- 
formation concerning their population and trade, and then passes 
to the Russian Empire. The next chapters transport us to China, 
and one of them is devoted to a digest of the recent Chinese Blue- 
books, with the object of showing, rightly as we think, that Great 
Britain must make a friendly arrangement with Russia and cannot 
hope to stop her advance by force. Returning again to our own 
Colonies, Dr. Scholes argues that “there is room in our own 
Colonies for the increased market facilities demanded for British 
goods by changed commercial conditions.” Of Canada and 
Australia he writes :-— 

At the rate of a single individual per square mile the im- 
ports for these Colonies, from 1891-1896, amounted to 
£86,136,026 ; and for the same period the imports were 
£90,637,324. But if, say, fifteen persons instead of one person 
occupied each square mile, then the importing capacity of 
these Colonies would become £1,292,040,390, and the ex- 
porting power, £1,359,559,560. . . . As the half of the imports 
and exports of these Colonies are from and to the United 
Kingdom, it will be readily understood that if sufficiently 
peopled these Colonies alone could supply our imports, 
which are £451,238,683, and absorb our exports, which are 
£234,350,003. 


Unfortunately, although there is much force in this argument, 
it is not final; the imports from the United Kingdom into 
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her Colonies do not increase in proportion to the increase in 
population. Compare, for example, the Australian statistics for 
the years 1881 and 1891. We wish that Dr. Scholes had followed 
up this branch of his subject, and had given a reasoned estimate 
of the capacity of the Empire to supply its own food and raw 
materials. The hope of a self-contained commercial Empire is 
idle so long as our immense importation from foreign countries 
under these heads is necessary. 

While the earlier pages in this book contain in a convenient 
form much valuable information, it is for the most part familiar to all 
interested in Imperial politics. The latter portion deals with the 
problem of coloured races ; this subject is less frequently brought 
before English readers, especially from the point of view of an 
enthusiastic apologist for the black races. There can be no doubt 
of the vital importance to the Empire of this problem, and the 
considerations passionately urged by Dr. Scholes deserve to be 
carefully studied. The treatment of the negroes in the Southern 
States, in our own West Indies and Africa, is frequently inhuman, 
and in the long run profoundly unwise. One side of the case is 
stated in this book with much sincerity. The author would be 
more convincing if he could moderate the violence of his con- 
troversial style ; everyone who has ever said a black word against 
the black man is subjected to literary assault and battery by Dr. 
Scholes. When he pens such a sentence as “ We are also informed 
that Dr. Freeman was a historian of some repute,” he shows him- 
self in an unfavourable light. 


FOR YOUNG ENGLAND 


“ Boyhood of a Naturalist.” By Fred Smith. London: Blackie. 
38. 6d. 

* Cyril the Foundling.” By W. H.C. Groome. London: |Wells 
Gardner. Is. 


“The Valiant Runaways.” By Gertrude Atherton. London: 
Nisbet. 35. 6d. 
“Two Boys in Wyoming.” By Edward S. Ellis. London: 


Cassell. 35. 6d. 

“A Pair of Them.” By Jane H. Spettigue. London : Blackie. 
2s. 6d. 

“Little Village Folk.” By A. B. Romney. London: Blackie. 
2s. 6d. 

“ The Scarlet Herring.” By His Honour Judge Parry. London: 
Smith, Elder. 6s. 


WHAT strikes one most forcibly in the books for young people at 
this, the end of the century—as opposed to those of the ’sixties— 
is the entire absence of didactic moral teaching. If there be an 
excellent moral—as is frequently the case—it is in no way ob- 
truded, but rather concealed under numerous jovial trappings of 
quip and jest. This attitude is proved, moreover, by the in- 
tolerance with which our present youth regards anything savour- 
ing of the “preachy” in a modern book. In old favourites such 
as the “Swiss Family Robinson” it is taken as a matter of 
course. In the “Boyhood of a Naturalist” the author has 
ignored this trend of modern taste, with the result that his book 
does not appeal to the average present-day boy. It is full of 
interesting facts, but they are presented in a somewhat cumbrous 
fashion, accompanied by long-winded reflections and much ques- 
tioning in the “ Mr. Chadband” vein. Moreover young England 
will be rather prone to dismiss as a “ sidey little ass!” the hero 
who at twelve delivers a lecture upon snails at a teetotal meeting. 

To begin with, “Cyril the Foundling,” who, of course, turns 
out to be the long-lost heir to a baronetcy, isa pleasant enough 
little story of the usual “ Chatter-Box” type. On the other 
hand, “The Valiant Runaways” are two lads who, leaving their 
homes in California to escape conscription, meet with all manner 
of tremendous adventures. Grizzlies, stampeding cattle, Indians, 
and a ferocious Jesuit priest meet one at every turn. And finally, 
the two lads surrender to the charm and “ military bearing” of 
the very “ General Castro” from whose emissaries they had fled 
to escape, and are duly enrolled as cadets at Monterey. 

That boys should hunt in couples is evidently a fashion of the 
day. “Two Boys in Wyoming,” while prospecting on their 
father’s ranch in that state, meet with almost as many exciting 
adventures as the last two. It is a capital story, but, as one 
young reader remarked, the writer “ ought not to talk of a ‘ kick off’ 
as ‘a spheroid delicately poised before his face’—chaps don’t like 
it!” Neither do we. 

The third “ Pair of Them” are lively young rascals who get 
“left” on an island, discover a smuggler’s cave, blow themselves 
up with gunpowder, and generally terrorise the neighbourhood, 

In “Little Village Folk” a gentler note is struck. These 
stories, all of them dealing with Irish peasant life, are full of 
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tenderness and unstrained pathos. “ Polly Cruden’s Doll,” the 
story of a poor little twelve-year-old “workhouse bred” slavey, 
who hungered for “sormethin’ to love, and “ Dinny Q’Farrell’s 
Great Aunt” are especially noteworthy as character sketches. 

As children always “keep the best to the last,” so we have 
purposely reserved for that place “The Scarlet Herring” by 
His Honour Judge Parry. Here we have six entirely delightful 
fairy stories ably illustrated by Mr. Rusden. They abound in 
imagination, humour, quaint and pretty fancy, and are written 
with great distinction. Let it not be thought that because they 
are fairy tales they are necessarily for very little people ; such will 
doubtless enjoy them, but equally so will quite big boys and girls, 
who will listen delightedly and with absorbed interest to the 
“True History of the Five Little Pigs”—who does not remember 
the old legend told on baby’s toes, beginning “ This little Pig went 
to Market”?—and as for the “Gay Umbrella,” it bids fair to 
become a schoolroom classic, and there are those who could 
almost find it in their hearts to bear the learned Judge a grudge 
for inventing —or is it reviving ?—that dreadful riddle, “ What noise 
annoys a noisy oyster?” There is no doubt whatever that 
children appreciate “ style,” even as older readers, if only it be of 
that order of which Ben Jonson says :— We should speak that 
we can the nearest way, so as we keep our gait, not leap.” 


THREE NOVELS AND ANOTHER 


“Onora.” By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). 
Grant Richards. 6s, 


London: 


“It’s the heart’s blood of a purty story,” says one of Lady 
Gilbert’s characters of a ballad sung by another of them. These 
words, with the limitation they imply, are fairly descriptive of 
“Onora” as a whole. ’Tis an Irish story, the scene laid in the 
Blackwater district, and the misery of being a rackrented farmer 
in a time of agricultural depression is darkly depicted. “ We've 
been livin’ on potatoes an’ meal; even my mother has dropped 
her cup of tea,” says Joe, a farmer who has had the misfortune to 
borrow money from “the gombeen man” or local usurer. Onora, 
his sweetheart, is a heroine worthy of “the lost land,” lovely, 
sturdy, self-sacrificing, fatalistic, yet every inch a girl One can- 
not regret that Lady Gilbert does not play the part of the relentless 
artist,;but calls in a ludicrous but delightful dea ea machina witha 
thousand pounds. One may mildly protest, however, against the 
propriety of endowing with the most grotesque vanity a woman 
who shows herself to be by no means a fool and capable in the 
long run of severe self-criticism. The action of the story is occa- 
sionally interrupted by songs and recitations of considerable merit. 
Declan, Onora’s brother (an ultra-pathetic type), who is made 
responsible for some of the verses, seems rather to indicate Lady 
Gilbert’s capacity as a poet than that of a precocious peasant boy. 
Charm of style Lady Gilbert certainly has. Otherwise she could 
not have given us this beautiful picture :— 


He ... saw Onora herself standing in the twig-marsh, 
struggling with the spires, cutting them down, binding, and 
laying them low. As his eyes found her she had just turned 
towards where the afterglow of sunset was in the sky behind 
him, and as she stood up straight she was caught into the 
splendours overspreading the land. The purples and greens 
of bog and field, the grey-rimmed gold pools of the morass 
were about her ...; but his eyes did not look beyond her 
eyes as she held up her face and looked towards him. 


Yes, Lady Gilbert writes charmingly. 


“Féo: a Romance.” 
Stoughton. 6s, 


3y Max Pemberton. London: Hodder & 


When, a while ago, an interviewer suggested to Mr. Pemberton 
that there might be days when a novelist could not write, not from 
ill-health or worldly interruption, but simply because he could not, 
because “it” would not come, Mr. Pemberton is reported to have 
replied succinctly, “ Rot!” The idle Aréciewx may well blush at 
Mr. Pemberton’s diagnosis of his malady, but Mr. Pemberton’s 
own writings do not speak very eloquently for the plan of daily 
labour in the line of distorted fact. It is bad to smell of the lamp, 
but there can be character in that odour. The trouble with Mr. 
Pemberton is the lack of colour as well as of fragrance in his 
works. Take his last, “ Féo,” following hard on “Signors of the 
Night.” The movement is marked fres/o agitato, but there is 
nothing in it except the movement. A fair singer loves a prince, 
and his father moves heaven and earth to avert the catastrophe of 
their marriage. Féo escapes detention by climbing out of her 
window at dea‘ of night; she is kidnapped, and regains her 
freedom by jumping from a train. Something is always happening 
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until the nuptial end, to which duty urges the critic as curiosity 
will the average reader. But when you know the plot of the 
story, what is there to re-read? Nothing, unless it be one shrewd 
remark by an old Frenchwoman : “ You do not know how much I 
wish sometimes that Jerome had no honour.” There is a lack of 
solid characterisation, scarcely atoned for by sketches shaded bya 
suburban sense of the awful grandeur of contracting a royal 
alliance. There is no slovenly English in the story; the t’s are 
crossed, the i’s are dotted. But literature does not consist merely 
in grammar. The point is that we have read a book called “ Féo,” 
and we have not seen her in reading it, no, not once. She is a 
singer, but we do not hear her voice, not one note of it. Is this 
“romance”? Mr. Pemberton says it is, in his title, and Mr. 
Pemberton is an honourable man. So are they all honourable 
men, these popular favourites, who knock off a six-shilling novel 
with the facility of a cook constructing a pie. But romance is a 
shy creature, and is not always to be found “when the pie [is] 
opened” and “ the birds [begin] to sing.” 


“ Thou Shalt Not ——” 
6s. 


The author of this story writes in a plain, careful way, without 
affectations of unwonted adjectives or parade of far-fetched meta- 
phors. That is a great matter in our eyes. In addition his tale is 
well and clearly told, and easy to follow. We could have wished 
to have carried our commendation on the same scale into the 
matter of it. The proportion of bad people—desperately, inevit- 
ably bad people—to the good is, however, too overwhelming for 
pleasure, for truth, or for art. The title portends that one or other 
of the commandments is going to have a bad time, but as we go 
on we find that not one of the ten is left without a fracture. There 
is really no heroine in the book, but the person to come best 
out of the turmoil of evil is the woman who, to save her father 
from financial ruin, marries a man with a son and daughter as 
old as herself. What we chiefly complain of is the quantity of 
gratuitously suggested nastiness in the book. For example, the 
liking of the son for his stepmother is a revolting thing in itself, 
and as it has no effect on the story is therefore unnecessary. 
There are other incidents of a like nature, which the author has 
thought it worth while to elaborate, and—well, in a word, the 
result does not justify the means or method. 


By Stanton Morich. London: Pearson. 


‘Our Greatest Living Soldiers.” London ; 


Chatto & Windus. 35. 6d. 


This eminently timely publication deals in a popular and 
attractive way with the careers of Wolseley, Roberts, Buller, 
Evelyn Wood, White, Stewart, Kitchener, and Macdonald, and 
who is there in the whole land that does not at this moment want 
to read every word about such men? The book is professedly a 
compilation from all quarters, but from that point of view it is 
skilfully done. The personalities of the Generals are well brought 
out, besides their warlike achievements. Nobody can read the 
account of the progress of the man whom Scotland affectionately 
calls “ Hector” Macdonald without admiration of his character 
and pleasure that our Army system, with all its defects, permits 
and encourages the advancement of such qualities. Perhaps the 
next most stirring personality as a fighting soldier is Sir George 
White, who, as every schoolboy knows, is the hero of Ladysmith, 
and fed his men on most excellent horse sausages. Like 
Buller, Roberts, and Evelyn Wood, he has the Victoria Cross, and 
Mr. Lowe gives a short account of how each of these heroes won 
the imperishable honour, 


By Charles Lowe. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


VERY SMALL GIRL (fo gigantic London policen:an): Oh! 
Mr. Policeman, please, have you seen my dog? I’ve lost him. 
He's a terrier, you know. 

POLICEMAN (smiling) : Seen hundreds, missy. 

LITTLE GIRL: Yes, policeman, but mine has eyelashes. 


The Derbyshire lads now at the front will shortly come in for 
what is commonly termed a birthday, Messrs. Charles Wright & 
Son, Limited, whisky merchants, of Wirksworth, having just 
despatched 240 bottles of their “Old Gran’s” Scotch whisky to 
the colonel commanding the Derbyshire Regiment (Sherwood 
Foresters), and 60 bottles of the same whisky to Captain Dugdale, 
of the Derbyshire Imperial Yeomanry, for the men of their 
respective commands. The gift, we think, is pretty sure to be 
appreciated ; for, in spite of the teetotal leanings of some of our 
generals, Tommy still continues to be fond of his “nip.” 


° 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


WE move indeed. The post of dramatic critic of the Zimes, 
which has virtually been in commission since the death of Mr. 
Nisbet, has gone to Mr. A. B. Walkley, formerly of the S¢ar, and 
Rumour has in mind other changes in the internal arrangements of 
Printing House Square. Some time after the death of Mr. Nisbet 
Mr. William Archer upbraided our leading journal upon its neglect 
to appoint any dramatic authority of genuine eminence as suc- 
cessor. Here (he told us in effect) you had the primacy of 
dramatic criticism vacant—a post which in France would be dis- 
posed of with the anxiety attaching to the bestowal of a Ministerial 
portfolio—and nobody seemed to care two straws who got it. Mr. 
Archer’s advice has seemingly been taken to heart. There is n> 
gainsaying the piquancy of the work which Mr. Walkley has done 
as “Spectator” of the S/ar. It will be interesting to observe if he 
is allowed the same freedom of method and lightness of touch in 
the work of his new post. 


The sudden turning of the tables in South Africa is giving the 
poets another chance, and some of them are taking full advantage 
of the circumstance. In the Glode the other evening Mr. Harold 
Begbie celebrated “ Majuba Day” meltingly, thus :— 


* O, Bobs, it was a dreary day until you came and spoke, 
The drizzle dripped so silent and the air it made us choke, 
For the mud had quit the city, and the rain it fell and fell, 
And the gloom was like the moments when a sexton tolls the 
bell.” 


Mr. Swinburne followed with a sonnet in the 77ses (a much more 
reasonable and moderate affair than his famous non-copyright 
effort, be it observed), while several other singers and papers 
have indulged in distinctly fine frenzies. With a view, no doubt, to 
keeping the pot on the boil a correspondent sends us this from 
South Africa :— 


“ When the great —— goes home to his doom, 

He'll ride on a fiery chariot, 

And sit in state on a red-het plate, 
Between —— and Judas Iscariot. 

Says the Devil: ‘ We're rather full, you see, 
But I'll do the best I can; 

I'll let Paul Kruger and Steyn go free, 
And take in Se 





We trust that none of our readers 
Their attempt might 


The omissions are our own. 
will attempt to fill in the missing names. 
land them in difficulties, 


No. 2 of the Z/7f, which comes to us from Peartree Cottage, 
Ingrave, Essex, contains some rather good black and white 
work, notably a drawing suggested by Edgar Allen Poe’s poem 
“To the River,” and a couple of pretty designs for a new 


alphabet. The literary side of the number, however, strikes us as 
being anything but elfin. It will suffice perhaps to take a single 
example :— 


“’M was the Music, and N the sweet note 
That floated away from the chorister’s throat ; 
O was the Organ, and P the fine player 
Who accompanied him in that music so rare.” 


The last line simply will not do. The only really readable 
piece offered us is Miss Nora Hopper’s “ The Gentle People,” and 
even this is not quite up to the level of Miss Hopper’s best 
manner. 


On the subject of children’s reading Mr. Roger Hall writes from 
Hull :—I thoroughly approve of W.’s letter. I would add that in 
my fairly wide and friendly experience of small boys and girls, the 
“Swiss Family Robinson,” “Tim Pippin,” “ Silverspear,” “Cheerful 
Ching Ching,” J. J. Wood’s “Natural History,” “The Coral 
Island,” “The Shaving of Shagpat,” “Jack Harkaway’s Ad- 
ventures,” “Dick Lightheart’s Schooldays,” “Little Women,” 
“ Holme Lee’s Fairy Tales” (of Andersen’s or Grimm’s Houses 
hold, but the genuine “Grimm’s Goblins”) and “Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses” done into English verse have been the favourites. 


The number of authors domiciled, or publishing books, in 
this country appears to be about 3,000. Their names and 
addresses are set forth in the new issue of “The Literary Year- 
Book” (Allen), so that he who runs may read. The year-book 
contains also alphabetical lists of artists, publishers, authors’ 
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agents, libraries, booksellers, periodical publications, and so forth. 
Not the least interesting feature is a sort of ready reckoner for 
computing royalties. This we commend to the young and guile- 
less writer without the smallest hesitation. It will teach him 
things. It will teach him, for example, the difference between a 
2} per cent. andais per cent. arrangement. There really zs a 
difference, and a substantial difference at that. Indeed, the 
figures force one to the conclusion that it is the plain duty of 
every author (whether young or old) to go in solid for 15 per 
cent., or, better still, for 2¢. in the shilling. Mr. Herbert Morrah, 
under whose editorship “ The Literary Year-Book” now appears, 
may be congratulated on his success in rendering the publication 
worthy of its name. But he might, we think, have spared us the 
articles on “Some Books of 1899.” For the most part, these 
articles are merely reviews, and neither better nor worse than the 
ordinary review of commerce. 


The stream of war books will soon become what Scotsmen 
call a perfect “spate” of campaign literature. At least three 
books are now being printed, describing the war so far as it has 
gone, and they will come out without a day’s delay. One is by 
Mr. Bennet Burleigh, who has seen most of the fighting in Natal. 
If Mr. Winston Churchill’s vivid letters were only pasted together 
they would find eager readers. However, he will probably wait 
until he comes home before giving us a book. He has views on 
the whole South African situation, and would, no doubt, like to 
set them down at leisure. The war has hit the book trade 
hard—certainly in respect to what may be called the higher 
literature—but the turnover in war volumes may do something to 
make up for this. How hard the Colonial book trade—meaning 
in particular South Africa—has been hit it is difficult to say. 
The Australasian colonies have also been taking many fewer 
books from home, perhaps because their peoples, like ourselves 
at home, are finding the war cables reading enough. It may, by 
the bye, be noted that Bloemfontein, on which Lord Roberts is 
now advancing, has an admirable little public library. 


Considering the high prices which can be obtained for such 
original manuscripts as exist of famous works, many persons must 
wonder what has become of all the others, and what is the usual 
fate of authors’ MSS. As every writer hopes some day to be 
famous, it seems a natural thing that he should provide for the 
possession of a possibly valuable property. The facts seem to 
show he does not do so, for the manuscripts which remain have 
been preserved largely by chance. The usual course is to leave 
their fate to the printer, and he has no sentiment in the matter. 
Why should he, whose life is passed in a constant struggle with 
bad orthography and worse calligraphy? These remarks are 
suggested by an “item” in a Mr. Tergaski’s latest catalogue. 
The lot consists of the corrected proof-sheets of twenty-two 
numbers of the now defunct quarterly called ‘“‘ The Century Guild 
Hobby-Horse.” Matthew Arnold, Mr. Austin Dobson, J. A. 
Symonds, Miss May Morris, Christina Rossetti, are revealed in 
these sheets, with all their corrections, alterations, and additions, 
in a way in which we do not think, if they had the choice, they 
would care to be made known. If the collection has been made 
by some compositor, a new horror is added to authorship. Some 
authors insist on having their original MS. sent back to them; 
perhaps they will now stipulate for the corrected proof-sheets as 
well. Had the man who “set up” “Treasure Island” for the 
boys’ magazine in which it first appeared kept the original MS. 
he could sell it to-day for a pretty penny. 


ON THE RIVIERA 


Mentone: February 26, 


THE reign of Fun and Frolicis at its height, for his Majesty King 
Carnival has entered his good town of Nice and been accorded a 
hearty welcome. Of course nearly all the important towns on 
the Littoral have their own carnival, but the Nicois enter into 
the spirit of the old-time custom with exceptional enthusiasm. 
Once again we revelled in the gorgeous decorations of the streets 
and tribunes, the magnificently designed and executed cars, and, 
-above all, the swarms of masqueraders on foot, all attired in 
costumes of bright and fantastic designs. Many English people 
were in the stands and bombarded the procession and each other 
with tons of paper confetti. Once again one noticed in particular 
the entire absence of drunkenness among the mad members of the 
procession. Tempers are never lost, there is no brawling, no 
fighting, yet fun and frolic reign supreme and laughter is heard 
on all sides. Many ladies and gentlemen were even tempted to 
“join the glad throng that goes marching along” and pelt their 
friends on other stands. I heard not one unkind remark made to 
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the English people ‘who were present nor any reference of any 
kind to the war, or indeed any political matter. 

The Battles of Flowers, both at Nice and Monte Carlo, were 
prodigies of splendour. At Monte Carlo Prince Lubomirski won 
the first prize with a superb team of dark iron-grey horses harnessed 
to a carriage decorated with geraniums and big bows. Mme. de 
Fornichaff and Mme. Schakowsky were seated in an arbour of 
yellow roses—roses everywhere, on the harness, on the wheels, 
kept in place by great bows of pale blue ribbon. A girl in a sweet 
frock drove a fine pair of roans from under a canopy made up of 
large bows and a collection of tropical flowers, violets, and carna- 
tions, carnations also forming the owner's initials. Another car 
was brilliant in mimosa, relieved with violets and blue ribbon, with 
a big star of the same composition as a background. One very 
much admired was a fairy-like car covered completely with white 
carnations, hyacinths, and ferns, drawn by a donkey smothered in 
the same flowers, and driven by a pretty little lad in white satin. 
Think of it, you slush-bound Londoners—carnations, roses, and 
violets strewn about the roads as you would throw confetti at a 
miserable seaside féte ! 

At Mentone we had our second battle of confetti to-day, and at 
Nice the same fun was also in progress. This was not a paper 
confetti fight. There is some real fun to be had with that, bunt 
confetti de platre was used, an awful ammunition, and a great deal 
worse than the bonbons that used to be thrown. If one dons the 
wire helmet there is nothing to fear from the general fusillade. 
The pellets are made of lime and about the size of a pea, and even 
if the dust does reach one’s eyes nothing more than a little sore- 
ness will be experienced. The only unfortunate part of it is that 
the white dust will penetrate your domino, however thick, and ru‘n 
your clothes. 

Madame Melba has been suffering from influenza, but she 
appeared as announced in “ La Traviata” at the Casino Theatre, 
and sang as she always sings. But it was announced that the 
second performance, due last night, would not take place, and that 
“ Otello” would be put on in its place, and that the diva would 
not be in the cast. The persistent rumours that Madame Melba 
will not appear again at Monte Carlo are, we all hope, untrue. 

There have been a great number of arrivals during the past 
week, including Lady Symons, who is staying at the Cap Martin 
Hotel, and Lady Dundonald, who is stopping with her daughter, 
Lady Grizel Cochrane, at the Bellevue, Mentone. 

Another event to be noted is the opening, a day or two since, of 
the Cesari Reserve Restaurant at Eze. A very brilliant affair it 
proved. The élite of Nice, Monte Carlo, and Mentone were 
present, amongst whom were Sir George Chetwynd, Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson, Mr. and Mrs. King, Mr. and Mrs. P. Ward, Mrs. 
Adrian Watson, Mr. Roche, Sir Stuart Hogg, Mrs. Frank Jameson 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ralli. The building is situated on a rocky 
promontory, and has a beautiful verandah. 


“GONE TO GROUND” 
A RUN ON THE MODDER 


WE drew the Magersfontein coverts between Modder River and 
Kimberley. French, with the greater portion of the mounted mer, 
going round by the east side of the covert, went as far as Kimberley. 
Notwithstanding this, our quarry broke cover just behind them 
late in the evening, a fact not noticed till next day. When the 
hounds were laid on, the Kelly- Kenny draft were the first to get on 
the line, Kitchener, the first whip, soon joining them, but the rest 
of the pack with the Master quickly picked up the scent, and the 
pace was fast and furious. The river was crossed backwards and 
forwards more than once, but the country was not very noticeable. 
Still the cry was “forrard.” On and on we went, the scent im- 
proving every yard, till at length with hackles up the hounds got a 
view and tried to get at the varmint in the open, but he managed 
to save his brush for the moment by going to ground near Koo- 
doosrand Drift, still on the banks of the Modder River. The 
followers on foot had throughout the best of the run, the mounted 
men only coming up after we had run him to earth. The point- 
to-point was over thirty miles. 

The pack were wild to get at their game, and as they were 
getting cut about in their scratchings amongst the rocks, and 
damaging their teeth against the roots, when the Master came up 
he called off the hounds, while the field sat round watching the 
earth. Knowing the desperate fighter the old rascal was, the 
Master would not allow the terriers to be put down. This meant 
further delay while the spades were got to work. Meanwhile we 
amused ourselves with throwing stones and hurling about rocks to 
try and make him bolt ; but the crafty one seemed to have no 
fancy for the open. The terriers would socn have moved him had 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO’S NEW NOVELS. — 


ALAN ST. AUBYN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LOYAL HUSSAR. Pictorial cloth, 6s. [second Edition. 


Scotsman.—“ The stories are all brightly and pleasingly written........ Several of | 
them are descriptive incidents connected with the South African War. The stories are | 
handled with a ey and vivacity which warrant us in describing this as a charm- 


irg volume.” M. E. WINCHESTER’S NEW NOVEL. 
TEMPEST-TOSSED. By the Author of ‘Little King 


Rannie.” Cloth, 6s. 

Western Mercury. “One of the few books it is worth anyone's time to read, and 
read carefully, for it combines with its ingenious narrative a free, graceful style, a most 
attractive freshness, and a vigour and boldness in argument which compel attention. 
Frem beginning to end the book is of absorbing interest, anc can be thoroughly and 
heartily commended 4 on ae public.” 


NOVEL BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
THE CHAINS. OF CIRCUMSTANCE. Cloth, 6s. 


With 
Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
** A good novel, artfully planned, well worked out, and attractively written, the book 
will be found pleasing and entertaining. "—Ivish Times. 


CHEAP EDITION OF F. W. ROBINSON’S POPULAR NOVEL. 
ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. Cloth, 6s. 


The Atheneum.—‘* Mr. Robinson’s reputation as a novel-writer will not be 
dim‘nished by the present work. It gives us remarkable pleasure to be able to speak of 
a novel in terms of praise, the keenness of the enjoyment arising from the infrequency 
of the occurrence. We chronicle the appearance of this book with satisfaction. We 
must specially mention the hero as being uncommonly well drawn, for he is both 
original, natural, and interesting. Altogether we commend this book to the public.” 


RICHARD BAGOT’S NEW NOVEL. 
A ROMAN MYSTERY. Cloth, 6s. [Second Edition, | 


Spectator.—‘“ Mr. Bagot has given us a most interesting book...... The portraiture 
is often excellent, and the author's intimate knowledge of Italian society is manifested | 
at — turn.” 





Bookseller.—“ A noteworthy novel, and one that will be in much demand,” 
Mr. Swinburne writes: “I have ‘read with sustained and unflaggirg interest ‘A 
Roman Mystery.’...... I think it quite an admirable story......- I have lent and recom: 


mend it. 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE RED-HEADED MAN. Cloth, 6s. (Third Edition. 


World.— “The best piece of work that Mr. Fergus Hume has given us since he 
wrote ‘ The —" ofa Hansom Cab.’ The tale contains not a single dull chapter.’ 


G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD’S NEW NOVEL. 
BEYOND THESE DREAMS. By the Author of ‘The 


Stigma,” &c. Cloth, 6s. [Second Edition in preparation. 
Liverpool Post.—“ A very powerful story. It is the history of a very lovely woman 
and her emotions. .......+ The tale is cleverly told, and among other features Feather- 


stone's careful plotting to win Lucy before acknowledging that he is already married is 
most subtly shown, ...... Originality of thought and expression characterise the whole 


book.” NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS A. LEWIS. 
A COMEDY OF THE CLOTH. Cloth, 6s. 


Trish Times.—1s a substantial novel with a good plot, well written, descriptive, 
bright, and pleasant dialogue, and wisely conceived characterisation. The whole thing 
isc leverly worked out, and will be much enjoyed by those who favour the lighter kind of 
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AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent developments of the 
Photographic Reproduction of Paintings are invited to inspect the 
Company’s Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all Schools 
at their Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street. 


Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and 
other hard Woods are on View. 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art character and prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of 
the Hall, Library, Dining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise upon, 
and to undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of 
ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, 
of every character, for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 
Decoration. 





The Company’s processes are extensively employed by H.M. 
Government, the Trustees of the British Museum, many Artists of 
repute, and the leading Publishers. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now 


ready. New Edition, With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 
Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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Lonpon: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
5 NOTICE. 
M U DI E & Li B RARY An Index to Vol. IV. of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 12, 


(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED 
CATALOGUE. 


NOW READY, 
(Over 500 pages 8vo., bound in green cloth.) 


All the Principal Works in Circulation at the Library 


ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS, 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable Publications in most Branches 
of Literature. 


Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and SOCIAL TOPICS, 
the ARMY, NAVY, ARTS, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 
SPORT, THEOLOGY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
FICTION. 

Price 1s. 6d. 


ALSO A FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 


containing BOOKS in FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISII. 


Price is. 6d. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-33 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. ; and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 





And at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


1899, to Jan. 27, 1900) is ready. Copies are being 
forwarded to subscribers whose names are upon our 
books, and copies will be sent free of all charge to 
other readers who forward their names and ad- 
dresses on a postcard to the Manager, THE 
OUTLOOK, 1cg Fleet Street. Cases for binding 
Vol. IV. can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, 
Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the follow- 
ing prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; Cloth, half-bound, 1s. 9d. 
Complete bound copies of Vols. I., II., III., and IV., 
with Index, are obtainable, cloth half-bound, ros. 6d. 
each volume, from the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
1e9 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





OOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH GIVEN. Kipling’s “De- 
partmental Ditties,” Lahcre, 1886 ; ‘‘ Quartette,* Lahore, 1885; ‘‘ Soldiers Three,” 
1888; ‘* Plain Tales,” 1888 ; “* Letters of Marque,” 1891 ; ‘‘ Echoes by Two Writers,” 
Lahore, 1834; ‘*The Smith Administration,” 1891; ‘*School Boy Lyrics,” Lahore, 
881; ‘* The Week’s News,” Allahabad, 1888 ; ‘‘ Turnovers from the Civil ard Military 


Gazette,” 1888-29 ; Stevenson's ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 1879; “‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 
1882; “Inland Voyage,” 1878; Borrow’s ‘‘Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; ‘‘ Scenes ef 
Clerical Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Rawlinson’s ‘Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” 1872, Rare 


Books Supplied. State wants.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





GOOD INVESTMENT, OR SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
A valuable Postage Stamp Collection, containing a considerable number 
of rarities, English, Foreign, and Colonial, in splendid condition for 
Sale. Price, three thousand guineas or nearest offer. May be inspected 
by oe appointment with Mr. S. Hamm, 9 and 10 Water Lane, 
Ludgate, E 





PLeasE NoTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
SrreeT, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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they been allowed in, but they being valuable dogs, and time not 
being very pressing, the slower method of the spade was adopted. 
At one time he was nearly smoked out, but the earth was too 
roomy, and he only shifted his quarters but stuck to the ground. 

The local farmers were all deadly opposed to us, but that made 
no difference, as the field were up in sufficient force to deal with 
any attempt at interference. As a matter of fact, hunting crops 
had to be used pretty freely more than once. Sandwiches, too, 
were scarce and hunting flasks nearly empty, so that it was a 
welcome relief to us when the refreshment wagons came up and 
brought cheer for both man and beast. 

Think of a night spent in the hunting-field! It was not till 
the sun broke on Majuba morn that our gentleman was taken out. 
He certainly was a pitiable object, with brush bedraggled. We 
knew it would not take much to make him show his teeth, but he 
was treated with every respect and packed in a box to be sent off 
to the South. A curious fact, but one not unrecorded in fox- 
hunting, was that when the old dog fox broke cover the vixen went 
with him, and they both kept together throughout the run and 
were both unearthed. 

The maps in this country are bad and hard to get or I would 
show you the line marked out. HARROVIAN. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Belles Lettres, Criticism 


‘Tue New Lucian,” by #4. D. Zrail/l. A reprint of the original 
edition, with six new dialogues added. The latter include ‘* Parnell and 
Butt” (one of the finest of the series), ‘‘ Wilkes and Lord Sandwich,” 
‘* Gladstone and Gordon,” ‘* Tennyson“and Virgil,” ‘* Johnson and Cole- 
ridge,” and ‘‘ Napoleon, Michelet, and Renan.” (Chapman & Hall. 
Pp. 347- 6s.) 

‘* From the Book Beautiful: being some Old Lights Re-Lit.” Seven 
stories from the Bible, told in the language of latter-day fiction. A bold 
experiment and not by any means ill carried out. (Greening. Pp. 183. 
35. 6.) 

. ‘*A History of Russian Literature,” by A. [Waliszewski. A really 
comprehensive, critical survey of Russian literature has long been wanted. 
Mr. Waliszewski supplies it. (Heinemann. Pp. 450. 6s.) 

‘* How to Prepare Essays, Lectures, &c., with Hints on Writing for 
the Press,” by Eustace H. Miles, M.A. Advice°for’budding authors and 
orators. Some of Mr. Miles’ ‘hints ” are clothed in rhyme, thus : 


** Collect Main-Headings ; then collect 
Sub-Headings ; underline, reject. 
Arrange beginning, end, and sections, 
To show proportion and connections. 
Revise ; write out; wait ; read, reclaim 
Th’ obscure, harsh, ill-adapted, tame.” 


And in prose we get this: —‘* Nothing can excuse the laziness of a great 
number of editors.” Oh dear, oh dear! (Rivingtons. Pp. 417. 6s.) 

‘‘The Square of Sevens: an authoritative system of Cartomancy.” 
Horace Walpole once confessed himself ‘* desirous of getting hold of that 
damned queer old woman’s fortune-telling book by Bob Antrobus.” J/r. 
E. Irenaeus Stevenson presents it here in quaint form ‘as in a friendly 
literary resurrection.” (Redway. Pp. 72. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Theology, Philosophy, Science 


‘¢ The Divine Discipline of Israel,” by G. Buchanan Gray, M.A. An 
address and three lectures on the growth of ideas in the Old Testament. 
Thoughtful, scholarly, and reasonable. (Black. Pp. 128.) 

‘‘Kant and Spencer,” by Dr. Paul Carus. A study of the “ falla- 
cies” of agnosticism. ‘*We have a high respect for Mr. Spencer,” says 
Dr. Carus, ‘‘ but it is a great pity that with all his brilliant talents, with 
all his ambition and energy, he has been deficient in thoroughness and 
earnestness.” (Kegan Paul. Pp. 105. Is.) 

** A History of Modern Philosophy,” by Dr. Harald Hiffding, trans- 
lated from the German edition by B. Z. Meyer. Begins with the philo- 
sophy of the Renaissance and brings us down to Spencer, trating in 
detail the whole of the intervening schools. Dr. Hoffding’s purpose 
evidently is to summarise rather than to criticise. His volumes consist, 
practically, of appreciations arranged in chronological order. The student 
could wish for no juster or more dependable vade mecum, (Macmillan, 
Pp. 532 and 600. 30s.) 

‘‘ Heresies ; or Agnostic Theism, Ethics, Sociology, and Metaphysics,” 
by H. Croft Hiller. ‘In the two volumes now issued of ‘ Heresies,’ I 
profess to have established, partially or completely as the case may be, 
the following main points: That truth is only any sensation of belief. 
That practical philosophy and a right social dispensation must;be grounded 
on and logically bound to sense-experience. . . . That the sole concern 
of morality is justice. That our "present social ‘system<is utterly inccn- 
sistent with justice. That Christian theology is rationally annihilated 
. . . That the only rationally tolerable religion is the theism I propound,” 
Thus Mr, Hiller. (Richards. Pp. 436. ¢ 5s.) 
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History, Biography, Travel 


‘* Modern Italy, 1748-1898,” by Pietro Orsi, done into English by 
Mary Alice Vialls. New volume of the ‘Story of the Nations ” series, 
One of the most interesting chapters of European history, set forward with 
skill and understanding. The translator’s style is clear and readable, 
(Unwin. Pp. 404. 5s.) 

‘* My Father and I,” by the Countess Puliga. The author calls her 
work ‘a book for daughters.” It is also, we think, a book for fathers, 
In any case it commends itself as a filial and pleasing piece of writing, 
(Heinemann. Pp. 278. 6s.) 

‘* From Capetown to Ladysmith,” by G. W. Steevens. The late Mr 
Steevens’ articles on the war reprinted from the Daily Mai/. Mr. Vernon 
Blackburn adds an estimate of Mr. Steevens which he calls ‘*The Last 
Chapter.” (Blackwood. Pp. 180. 35, 6d.) 


Fiction 


** By Order of the Company,” by Afary Johnston. An exceedingly 
pretty piece of romance. The scene is laid in old Virginia, Some of the 
chapters fairly run away with one. (Constable. Pp. 447. 6s.) 

‘*Nemo,” by Zheo Douglas. People who indulge a taste for horrors 
will, no doubt, like this story. The author knows how to make the flesh. 
creep, and that is all we can say for him. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 344. 6s.) 

‘*The World’s Mercy, ard other Tales,” by Afaxwell Gray. Five 
stories worth reading. The first of them is, perhaps, a little too sad for 
ordinary consumption, but it is forcibly told and it points a useful moral. 
(Heinemann, Pp. 240. 6s.) 

“The Engrafted Rose,” by Emma Brooke. A novel with some 
character about it. The author understands her business, and at times 
she serves up a good thing as thus :—** My errand” [said the Vicar] ‘*is 
twofold. Ostensibly, it is to unite two persons in the bonds of holy 
matrimony by special licence. In reality, it is to add field to field and 
property to property.” (Ilutchinson. Pp. 380. 6s.) 


Educational and Maps 


** Abbotsholme, 1889-1899,” by Cecil Keddie, B.Sc., Ph.D. De- 
scribed on the title-page as ‘‘a contribution towards the organisation of a 
normal tertiary (higher secondary) school for English boys of eleven to 
eighteen belonging to the directing classes,” ‘* Directing classes” surely 
sounds well. Dr. Reddie is no mere theoriser, but has put his views into 
practice with apparently excellent results. A book for all who are inte- 
rested in the cause of education. (Allen. Pp. 640.) 

‘*A Geography of the British Empire,” by Zone? W. Lyde. Mr. 
Lyde has taught geography “ for twelve years,” and ‘ during the last five 
years” he has examined ‘nearly 30,000 candidates in the subject.” 
Clearly, therefore, he ought to know something about it. The book seems 
all right, and its contents are admirably arranged. (Black. Pp. 120. 15.) 

Messrs. Blackie & Co. have just issued a capital reprint of Macaulay’s 
** Essay on Horace Walpole,” edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Mr. John Downie, M.A., and intended, presumably, for the use of 
schools. Extracts from Walpole’s Letters are appended, and the notes 
and introduction cannot fail to prove helpful to the student. 

The 5s. map of Messrs. George Philip & Son, Fleet Street, covers 
the two Republics and Natal, is coloured to mark the elevation from the 
sea, and ‘is clear and precise. 

Messrs. W, & A. K. Johnson have prepared a special shilling coloured 
map of South Africa, to illustrate the military operations, from Cape 
Town to Bulawayo. It is an excellent companion to the newspaper. 

The enterprise of the Equitable Life Assurance Society shows itself in 
‘* The Equitable’s Atlas of Two Wars,” being large-scale maps of the 
Philippine Islands and South Africa. There are ten good maps and some 
useful letterpress. 

Miscellaneous 


*s How Women May Earn a Living,” by Helen Churchill Candee. 
Dedicated to ‘all those women who labour through necessity and not 
caprice.” ‘* Footlights,” ‘* Typewriting and Stenography,” ** Household 
Industries,’ *‘ Opportunities in Shops,” ‘* Parlour Lectures,” ‘* Hack 
Writing,” and ‘‘In the Fields of Philanthropic Endeavour,” are some of 
th: chapter headings. And on the whole the author writes with know- 
ledg: and to purpose. (Macmillan. Pp. 342. 45. 6d.) 

‘*Tieal Physical Culture,” by 4/o//o (William Bankier). ‘* One part 
of my performance consists of swinging a man round suspended from my 
teeth. This is the best exercise I know of for developing the muscles of 
the neck and jaw.” We should think so. (Greening. Pp. 142. 25. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. send us nine volumes of their ‘* complete 
and unabridged” edition of the novels of Victor Hugo—viz. ‘* Notre 
Dame” (4 vols.), ‘*The Toilers of the Sea” (4 vols.), and ‘ Les 
Misérables” (2 vols.). The appearance and get-up of this edition of 
Hugoare excellent ; paper, printing, illustrations, and binding being alike 
admirable. And the price is only 2s. 6d. net per volume, 

From Messrs. Dent we also receive vols. 7 and 8 of their ‘ Larger 
Temple Shakespeare,” which comprise *‘ Henry VI. ” (Parts II. and III.), 
“Richard IIL,” ‘*Henry VIII.,” ‘Troilus and Cressida,” and 
** Coriolanus.” 
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MAPLE & COMPANY 


A FURTHER INCREASE IN THE DIVIDEND— 
ANTICIPATIONS OF A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


THE tenth annual general meeting of the shareholders of Maple & Co., 
Limited, was held on Wednesday evening, on the Company's premises, 
Tottenham Court Road, W., Sir J. Blundell Maple, Bart., M.P. (the 
Governor of the Company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Finlay) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and also the report of the directors, as follows :— 

‘« The directors, in presenting this report to the shareholders, are glad to 
be able to call a‘tention to the fact that the result of business done during the 
past year has proved to be the most successful in tke history of the Company. 
The present year, they have reason to hope, may prove equally satisfactory, 
notwithstanding the commercial difficulties that may be expected to result 
from a state of war, as, owing to the knowledge of rising markets, the Company 
has taken the opportunity of adding to the stocks in all departments, and will 
therefore be in a position to continue supplying the public at prices that must 
compare very favourably with those quoted by other firms, In the spring of 
1899 two of the finest hotels in Europe were opened within a few weeks of each 
other, both having been fitted and furnished entirely by the Company, viz., 
the Great Central Hotel, London, containing apartments for 709 guests, and the 
Elysée Palace Hotel, Paris, the most artistically-appointed hotel on tbe Conti- 
nent, near the Arc de Triomphe, in the Champs Elys¢es, close to the Exhibition. 
Among the larger contracts at present in hand are the furnishing and decoration 
of the Russell Hotel, London, the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate, and the Grosvenor 
Hotel, Victoria Station, the West-end terminus of the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway. Important additions and alterations are being 
carried out at the Liverpool Street Station Hotel for the Great Eastern Railway, 
and the decoration and furnishing are to be proceeded with when the building 


is completed. In addition to the foregoing, the london and South-Western 


Railway have placed an order for the partial reconstruction and redecoration 
and fitting of their Station Hotel at Southampton, The Paris Branch of the 
business has made a large and important increase. The English and French 
workpeople greatly appreciate the new factories and workshops lately built by 
the Company on freehold land in the Rue de la Jonquiére. During last year 
extensive freehold property was bought in Highgate Road, upon which large 
factories are being erected. These factories will contain a fleor area of above 
two acres and a quarter, and will be fitted with the latest and most approved 
machinery for the manufacture of superiur furniture and every description of 
high-class cabinet joinery. The directors, in congratulating the shareholders 
on the success attained during 1899, are happy to state that after providing 
for interest on the debenture stock and preference shares, and afer placing 
£57,360 to reserve, they are able to recommend the payment of a further 
dividend of 9 per cent. on the ordinary share capital, making, with the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid on September 1, 1899, a total distribution 
of 14 per cent. for the year, as against 12) per cent. in 1898, when the 
amount placed to reserve was £35,334. ‘The amount of the reserve fund will 
be £206,388. The directors, while thanking the shareholders for their past 
confidence, look for a continuance of their support and hearty co-operation in 
still further extending and developing the business.” 

The Governor said: I think we have allto congratulate ourselves upon 
the very successful year that has passed. (Hear, hear.) I am sure all of us 
are delighted that the business goes on prospering in the way it does, and we 
can only point to the fact that the longer we live the more friends we make 
and the more we are appreciated. You will have the figures of the balance- 
sheet read to you presently ; but allow me to say that in drawing it up we 
have been very careful to view in a very favourable light the coming year, be- 
cause, although we have had good years in the past, and anticipate good years 
in the future, and are carrying forward a very large amount of orders, still, 
when we had to go into the question of the coming year, we had to consider 
that we might have bad results on account of the war. Thank God, things have 
turned, and look brighter than they did. We all recognise now that this 
war may soon be over, and we all say the sooner the better, and that as little 
life as possible will be taken, Then we shall look forward to a very prosperous 
time in England, because not only shall we have the money being spent that 
the war has cost, but we shall have—thanks to the French Exhibition—a large 
number of people coming to England from the colonies, America, and other 
parts of the world, and no doubt they will assist to make trade better, and so 


the money will come back again to us. But it is as well for me to 
tell you that our business is one of the most real businesses 
possible, because furniture is continually being required. There are 


a large number of houses always being erected, and the population is 
continually increasing. It is not like a fanciful business of luxuries ; it is 
really a necessity of life to have a comfortable home and to have it furnished, 
and therefore it is not affected in the same way as some other businesses are, 
I have every hope that things will be better with us, and I trust that there 
will be a better feeling established between England and France, so that the 
French Exhibition may be a great success, The lives and the commerce of 
the two nations are so interwoven, and especially in our case, where we have 
a house in Paris, that it is all-important that we should try to make good 
friends of our French neighbours, and ask them to make good friends with us, 
I know a great deal of the better class of the French people, and I can assure 
you that the insults that have been offered at times to the English nation— 
and which we have felt very acutely when they have been offered—do not 
proceed from the class that we know as holding any responsible position in 
France. I say that because our house in Paris is highly appreciated by the 
French people, and they come to us in large numbers. You may naturally 
say that I have an interest in hoping the English people will not attempt to 
boycot the French, because, if such were the case, the French might turn 
round and attempt to boycot us. We ought to try and establish as good 
feelings as possible with the French nation. 

Now I come to the question of the figures which have been mentioned by 
the Secretary in reading the report. I am sure you all recognise what a good 
dividend you are to have as a result of the year's trading. It is most satis- 
factory to compare the present with the past, and I may say in 1893 your 
dividend was co per cent., in 1894 10} per cent., in 1895 12 per cent., in 1896 
15 per cent , in 1897 15} percent. In 1808 it was really £18 155. for every 

roo originally taken ; nominally, it was only r2} per cent., because you had 
a new share given you for every two that you held. ‘This year, taking the 
same calculation, you have a dividend of {ar for every £100 originally 
invested, which is equal to 21 per cent., although you are only receiving 














14 per cent., because you receive the £14 on each of three shares, making 
£42, against the income you would have had on two shares. Now that gives 
us a very fine result. In the nine years since the Company was started each 
shareholder has received by way of dividend for every £100 invested £124 155. 
(Applause.) And not only that, but during that time we have put to the 
reserve fund sums amounting in total to £283,888, and to that has to be 
added a sum of £172,500 which we received as premium on the preference 
shares, making a total of £456,388, which you may say is a reserve for the 
debenture-holders and the preference shareholders. That, I think, will be 
viewed as being a most successful way of conducting the business. I 
have seen sometimes notices in newspapers trying to make out that 
the business of Maple & Co. is of a rather speculative nature. Let me 
assure every shareholder here that Maple & Co. do rot speculate at 
all; but when they work for different limited companies or individuals 
they take every care to see that they are perfectly secured, and do. not 
accept shares or debentures in companies by way of payment, but ready 
cash ; so that if we make a mistake and trust somebody who lets us in, 
and so make a bad debt, it will be something new for us. I do not think, 
with the experience we have had, and with your present board of directors, 
that we are at all likely to make any bad debts, because they are a very 
careful set of men, and will not trust any of these companies to any large 
extent unless they are perfectly secured. I mention that because I am con- 
vinced that the trading of Maple & Co. is as certain and as secure as it possibly 
can be, and is not of any speculative nature whatever. (Hear, hear.) It is 
true some newspapers would like to know—and some of our opponents would 
like very much to know—the whole details of the working of our business. 
They would like to know how much business we do, how much we sell of any 
parucular article, how much profit we make, and everything in connection 
with the business ; so that not only would they suck our brains and follow on 
our lines, but they would like to try and depose us from the strong patronage 
and great success that we have attained. We do not think that is fair or 
worthy competition. 

1 may tell you that by our mode of buying for cash—paying ready money 
for everything—we got last year £5,000 more by way of cash discount than 
the whole interest un the debenture stock. (Applause.) Therefore you see 
the way in which we manage the business. We pay very close for every- 
thing, and consequently we make such advantageous terms with the manu- 
facturers for cash payment that we received last year, as I have said, £5,009 
more in discounts than the whole of the interest on your debenture stock. I 
mention these facts because it is true that we do not divulge to the public all 
our transactions ; but you may rely upon it that your directors know every- 
thing that is done, and they will assure you that the lines on which the busi- 
ness is conducted are of the very best commercial description it is possible to 
introduce. Now, I do not know that I need trouble to say anything further 
on the question of the accounts. I may say, however, that the organising.of 
this large and important business is still receiving not only my personal 
attention, but also the attention of your board. Just lately, we thought 
it advisable to strengthen the board, not by increasing its numbers, but 
by forming a committee chosen from gentlemen busily engaged in 
different departments of the business. Nineteen of these gentlemen 
have been constituted a consultative committee, so that they will meet 
and consult together, and give their opinions to the directors, being 
what I would term the eyes of the directors in all parts of the concern. 
(Hear, hear.) I may tell the shareholders present that the extra remuneration 
which is going to be paid to these gentlemen for these particular services is 
going to be paid out of the fund which the directors are allowed to take as 
regards their management shares, so that the ordinary shareholders will not 
have that extra expense put upon them. I mention that because you now 
have not only the board of directors, consisting of 14 gentlemen, but 
19 other gentlemen acting as the eyes and giving opinions to the directors on 
the working of the Company. It is from gentlemen like these that we should 
choose a director if anything occurred to cause a vacancy on the board. I 
want everyone here, and the public generally, to understand that this business 
is conducted on the very best possible lines. The premises are all freehold 
and built in the very best way; the organisation is such that any young man 
coming into the business may hope in future years, by his energy, to rise to 
the highest position, and therefore it is mast inviting for him to give his best 
attention, 1 do not know that there is anything more I need say to you at 
present, but after the balance sheet has been read I shall be happy to answer 
any questions that may be addressed to me, (Applause.) 

The Secretary then read the balance-sheet. 

The Governor : It is now my duty to move ; ‘‘ That the report and balance- 
sheet be adopted and that the final dividend of 9 per cent. be declared and 
paid, making, with the interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid on September r, 
1899, a total dividend of 14 per cent. for the year; that the holders of the 
management shares be remunerated as provided by the articles of association, 
that £57,360 be added to the reserve fund, and that £444 55. 6d. be 
carried forward.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Clare H. Regnart (the Chairman of the directors) seconded the motion, 
which was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. M. Bethune moved a vote of thanks to Sir Blundell Maple, the 
Governor, 

Mr. James Castello seconded the motion. 

The motion was passed by acclamation, 

The Governor in acknowledging hoped he might be spared for many 
years to watch over the interests of this large and important institution. 
He had nearly completed forty years in the business, and he could 
assure the shareholders that he always had the greatest possible interest 
in the success of Maple & Co,, and he hoped he would not live long 
enough to see anything adverse befall it. He wished all prosperity and 
success to attend it. (Hear, hear.) He gladly took this opportunity of 
thanking the board of directors for their personal attention to the affairs of 
the Company. Mr. Middleton, who had just addressed the shareholders, was 
the last new director added to the board. He was not a man who would go 
on the board of any company; he occupied a very important position in 
England, and he was known not only as a very careful and wise man in the 
affairs of the State, but as enjoying the confidence of very important people 
of the State ; therefore he was sure the shareholders would welcome him as a 
director of the Company. (Hear, hear.) Another very important gentleman 
on the board, who was not there, working day after day, was Mr. Frederick 
Gordon, The shareholders, and the public generally, knew him and the good 
work he had done. They might be perfectly assured, even if they had no 
confidence in himself, that these two gentlemen and the other members of the 
board—the Chairman (Mr. C. H. Regnart) and his brother and the other 
gentlemen who had worked in the business since boyhood —would always do 
what was absolutely right, and endeavour to promote the success of the 
concern, (Applause.) Inconclusion, he expressed the hope that they would all 
be able to rejoice before long at the result of the war, and that next year would 
be a prosperous one for the Company, and that the shareholders would not re- 
ceive a less dividend at the next meeting than they had had on this occasion. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be OPENED on TUESDAY, March 6, 1900, and CLOSED at or 
before Four o’Clock p.m, on the FOLLOWING DAY. 


HE PEKIN SYNDICATE 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


SHARE CAPITAL - = - £1,540,000, 


Divided into 1,500,000 Shansi Shares of £1 each (Created 2nd August, 1898); 39,900 Ordinary Shares of £1 each; 
2,000 Deferred Shares of ts. each. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


Are authorised as Agents for the above Syndicate, to invite applications for 


900,000 SHANSI SHARES of £1! each at par, 


Payable as to 2s. 6d. on Application; as to 2s. 6d. on Allotment; as to 5s. Three Months after Allotment; and the 
remaining 10s. in Calls not exceeding 5s., as and when required. 


The holders of the Shansi Shares will be entitled to Ten per cent. of the net profits of the Syndicate divisible in each year arising from the Shansi 
and Honan Concessions, until the sums paid shall amount to £1 per Share; and, in addition thereto, to 50 per cent. of all surplus net profits arising 
from such Concessions (after providing for the payment of the above percentage whilst it continues payable), and afterwards to 50 per cent. of the net 
profits; and, in the event of a winding-up, to 50 per cent. of the surplus assets representing the same Concessions after paying off the whole of 
the Syndicate’s Paid-up Capital. 

DIRECTORS. ) 
CARL MEYER, Chairman. 
JAMES G. H. GLASS, C.I.E., M.ILC.E. (late Chief Engineer and Secretary to 














BROKERS. 
PANMURE GORDON, HILL & CO., Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


, Lr. 





Government, Public Works Department, Bengal). 
GEORGE JAMIESON, C.M.G. (late H.M. Consul-General and Commercial Attaché, 

Shanghai). 
ROBERT MILLER (Director Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company, Limited). 

BANKERS. 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 
London and China. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
LIVESEY, SON & HENDERSON, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 





Tue Pekin Syndicate was formed in March, 1897, for the purpose of obtaining and 
developing Concessions for Mining, Railway, and other undertakings in China. 

On the 21st of May, 1898, a Contract was signed at Pekin, between the Commenda- 
tore Angelo Luzzatti, the Agent General of the Syndicate and the Shansi Bureau of 
Trade, and duly ratified by the Tsung-li-Yamen under the authority of an Imperial 
Edict, dated 17th May, 1898, whereby the Syndicate acquired the sole right for 60 years 
to open and work Coal and Iron Mines and Petroleum Deposits throughout certain 
specified Districts and Prefectures in the Province of Shansi, covering an area approxi- 
anately of 20,000 square miles. Official information of the Signature of this Contract was 
communicated to the Syndicate in a letter from the Foreign Office, dated May 23rd, 
1898, and the Contract itself is printed in the Blue Book, China No. 1, 1899, page 154. 

A Contract on similar terms was signed at Pekin on the 21st June, 1898, and duly 
ratified by the Tsung-li-Yamen, covering all that part of the Province of Honan which 
‘lies to the North of the Yellow River. ‘The signature of this Contract was also officially 
communicated by the Foreign Office in a letter dated June 27th, 1898, and the Contract 
is printed in the above mentioned Blue Book, page 194. 

AL.—The Coal and Iron deposits in the Province of Shansi have long been 
known to be of vast extent. In the years 1870-2 they were surveyed by the eminent 
German Geologist, Baron F. von Richthofen, at the request of the Shanghai Chamber 
of Commerce. He estimated that the quantity of workable Coal is sufficient to supply 
the whole world for 2,000 years, and remarks :— 

“Remembering that the stratification may be considered as undisturbed, and that 
on all sides, particularly on the East, the Coal strata are exposed, and, further, that this 
formation is accompanied by an extraordinary wealth of superb Iron Ore, it may well be 
contended that this coal region has not its equal in any other part of the world.” 

The Coal and Iron deposits in Shansi were examined at the beginning of 1898 on 
behalf of the Syndicate by Mr. W. H. Shockley, an American Mining Engineer of large 
experience, whose report was favourable in all particulars. 

In ae 1898, the Syndicate despatched a special Mission under Mr. J. G. H. 
Glass, C.L.E., 

(a) To ascertain the extent and value of the coal and iron deposits comprised 
within the Syndicate’s Concessions, and 

(2) To make rough surveys of the proposed Railway routes, and form some 
approximate estimate of the cost of their construction. 

Mr. Shockley’s Report and Mr. Glass's full Report can be seen at the Syndicate’s 
offices ; the following is an extract from the latter :— 

** All the inquiries I made, and my own observations, tend to show that the account 
given by Baron von Richthofen of the enormous mineral wealth of Shansi in coal and 
iron may be accepted as absolutely true. On our journey from the North of Shansi 
to the South, coal was in evidence everywhere. If we did not see it cropping out at 
‘ the sides of hills and in the valleys, it was still in evidence, for it was being carried on 
“‘the backs of mules and donkeys to distant markets. At all the towns in the coal 

region it is freely used by the people, and at every inn we stopped at it is used for 
‘ cooking and general purposes. It emits practically no smoke, has a slight but clear 
“* flame, does not alter much in form, and leaves very little ash.” 

IRON.—In regard to iron, Mr. Glass considers the prospects are also very favour- 
able. The manufacture of iron, according to Baron von Richthofen, has flourished in 
Shansi for more than a thousand years, and has attained a high degree of excellence. 

RAILWAYS.—Besides the right to work Coal and Iron, the Syndicate has by 
~Ciause 17 of both the Shansi and Honan Contracts, the right to construct Railways to 
connect the Mines with other railway systems or with water navigation. It has, in 
addition, acquired the specific right to construct a line from its mines to Siang-Yang, on 
the Han River, a tributary of the Yangtse. 

PETROLEUM.—The existence of these enormous coal fields, and the general 
geological conditions point to the probability of Petroleum oil deposits being found as 
the result of boring operations, which the Syndicate proposes to undertake in due 
course. 

_ MINING ROYALTIES.—By the terms of the Contracts the Chinese Government 
is to receive a royalty of 5 per cent. on the prime cost of all Minerals extracted (the 
same royalty, it is stipulated, will be imposed on any other Coal or Iron Mines that may 
hereinafter be worked by foreign Capital in China). Of the net profits, after providing 
for 6 per cent. interest on Capital employed, and after setting aside 10 per cent. of the 
profits as a sinking fund, the Chinese Government is to receive 25 per cent. 

AGREEMENT WITH RUSSO-CHINESE BANK.—An agreement was entered 
into between the Syndicate and the Russo-Chinese Bank dated 26th April, 1898, defining 
their respective spheres of operation for Mining and Railway purposes, and undertaking 
to co-operate with each other whenever possible. 

OBJECTS OF ISSUE.—The present issue is made for the purpose of developing 
ithe Syndicate’s concessions. It is intended in the first instance to open the Anthracite 
Mines in the area termed in Mr. Glass’s Report the Chinghwa Coalfield, in North 
(Honan, and connecting them with the Pekin-Hankow main line and with the Wei River 
at Taokou by a railway some 80 miles in length. 
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CAZENOVE & AKROYDS, 52 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
INGLE, HOLMES & SONS, Broad Street House, New Broad Street, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 14 George Street, Mansion House, E.C, 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


By means of the Wei River and the Grand Canal, into which it leads, Coal can be 
supplied throughout the extei:.ive and populous country lying to the north-east of the 
mines, and forming the northern half of the great plain of China. The area of distri- 
bution thus accessible by water comprises large portions of the provinces of Chili 
Shantung, Honan and Shansi, and contains a population estimated at from 50 to 60 
millions. 

The Directors, after careful consideration, are of opinion that the proceeds of the 
present issue will be sufficient to build the above Railway and place the above Collieries 
in working order. 

Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, Limited, of 10 Victoria Street, Westminster, with whom 
the Syndicate has made a contract, will carry out the construction of the railway from 
the Chinghwa Coalfield to Taokou, on behalf of the Syndicate. 

It is estimated that a.period of from 2 to 24 years will suffice to construct the railway 
from Taokou on the Wei River, to the Chinghwa Coalfield, and to fully establish the 
Collieries. 

PROSPECTS OF SYNDICATE.—The principal grounds on which the prospects of 
the Syndicate are based may be briefly summarised as follows : — 

The Syndicate possesses a practicaily inexhaustible supp!y of Coal, both anthracite 
and bituminous, which can be mined at from 1s. to 2s.a ton. The existing yearly sales 
from the Chinghwa Field, even under the present defective conditions of transport, are 
estimated at from 300,009 to 330,000 tons. By the construction of the above railway the 
Syndicate can deliver lump coal at Wei Hui for 5s. a ton, where it now sells at 36s., and 
so on in proportion at more distant places. It is estimated that from the outset a yearly 
sale of 500,000 tons can be safely reckoned upon, which on a moderate calculation would 
give an annual profit of £175,000. 

The Syndicate has also a practically inexhaustible supply of iron ore of excellent 
quality associated with the coal, and it is estimated, on the basis of the actual price of 
raw materials, that pig iron car be produced at about 13s. per ton, and bar iron at pro- 
portionate prices. 

Means of communication are most defective in the interior of China, and transport is 
chiefly by pack animals. In Shansi it costs from 24d. to sd. to carry one ton a mile. 
The demand for Coal and Iron is theretore restricted to small areas. By constructing 
railways, Coal may be carried for long leads at about one farthing per ton per mile, or 
fron one-tenth to one-twentieth of the present cost. It is evident, therefore, that when 
facilities for cheap carriage are provided the area of demand will be greatly enlarged. 

In the dense population of China there is an inexhaustible supply of cheap labour. 

There is no other part of China where coal of so good a quality is known to exist on 
so large a scale as in Shansi and North Honan. 

While these considerations seem to assure success in the near future, they open up a 
promise of great expansion, at shown by Mr. Glass in his report, in which he states that 
should the Syndicate undertake the construction of other Railways (of which he furnishes 
details) he estimates that a capital of six to seven millions sterling can be profitably 
employed for this purpose, with the prospect that the Syndicate would by this expendi- 
ture receive an annual profit of £1,250,000 (exclusive of the profits on the working of 
these railways), as explained in the following paragraphs. 

When the railways referred to by Mr. Glass are carried out, and the Syndicate’s 
operations are in full working order, Mr. Glass states that sales of coal to the extent 
of 24 million tons can be reckoned upon, producing, on a safe estimate, an annual profit 
of £750,000. 

Mr. Glass found the average price of cast iron produced by the crude native 
methods to be about 30s. a ton. The price at Shanghai is about 100s., whereas it can 
be delivered on the Yangtse above Shanghai, after the completion of the railways, at 
under 7os. perton. Taking a fair estimate of the consumption, based on the existing 
demand in China, an annual profit of £500,000 on iron alone, calculated at a mean profit 
of 45s. a ton on 225,002 tons, may be counted on at no distant date. If to this is added 
the increased demand which must follow the rail way construction now being uncertaken 
in China, it may reasonably be expected that the profits accruing to the Syndicate from 
this source will be largely increased. There is also the prospect of a considerable 
demand for export. 

N.B.—All the above estimates of revenue are subject to the rights of the Chinese 
Government under the Concessions, and the net profits will be applicable for division as 
stated above. 

The statements in this Prospectus are based on the reports, to which reference has 
been made. 

No promotion money or underwriting commission has been or will be paid in 
connection with the present issue, but arrangements have been made by which it 
has been guaranteed, the consideration being an option to the Guarantors for one 
year from date of issue on a portion of the unissued balance of the Shansi Shares at par. 

Complete Prospectuses, containing particulars of Contracts and Agreements and 
Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers and Brokers and at the offices of 
the Syndicate. 

Lonpon : March 3, 1900. 
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